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Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 


























20 Great Mills 


Producing 95,000 Cut. Da 


<5 


due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ““Bakery-Proved’’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved” Flours. 


*TRADE MARK 
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BIG SPRINGTIME 
PROMOTION FOR BAKERS 


A real money-maker! Another Russell-Miller merchandi- 

sing event—a spring tonic for your cash register. Sure to do 

a bang-up job because it’s loaded with proven sales appeal 
. it’s easy .. . and it’s highly PROFITABLE! 


A unique item. A real “stopper” for window and counter 
displays. Simple to make. 


Everybody’s a sales prospect! Children love it. Adult 
interest will perk up at first sight because it’s unusual. Not 
just a “‘single sale” item. Many of your customers will buy 
several. 


Russell-Miller supplies everything. Panel at the right 
shows what you get. 

















® Special baking equipment 

® Tested formulas 

® Colorful display material—for 
window and counter 

@ Special packaging material to 
add appeal, boost sales 
Details of Russell-Miller’s big 
Spring Promotion will be an 
nounced soon. But you needn't 
wait. Get them in advance 
just fill in the coupon, or get 


in touch at once with your 
Russell-Miller representative. 


\] 
4 THIS COUPON 
oN WILL BRING COMPLETE 


DETAILS 


I’m Bustin’ to Cash In on Russell- Miller's big spring promotion. 


Please send me complete details on how I can get all materials. 
Name 


Address__ 


“hs Zone State 





Send coupon to Bakery Sales Division 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods » Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” LN af cv CABLE CODES 
Montreal ‘e anKo® USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT * aii : | WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 3 FLOURS 


Maple Leaf _scererereree | oes Monarch 
Cream of the West fi Pome) peaesdi toga, | Crescent 
Castle wll Ah { ti CELL EE ERR EE ai FE he. = Canary Core Meal 


Nelson 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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DAINTY PRINTS 


Smart Millers \ike them because they make 
sturdy, attractive bags that please customers 
and build repeat sales. 

Smart Women \ike them because they are 
chic and well-styled, and come in delightful 
color combinations. 


* * * 


Cotton bags are easy and®quick to handle 
and stack—no skidding. Durable and 
safe——no breakage. Flexible, easy on the 
hands, can be stored in any temperature. 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. Dert. N 


New Orleans Houston 
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Vattey Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating Fifteen Country Elevators 
and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,500,000 Bushels 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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thats hard to beat 


HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





__ EXTRA BAKING.__ 
VALUE ALWAYS 


Any baker can always be safe and 
sure of quality results in his bread 
when using BUFFALO flour. 
These baking virtues are firmly 
founded on selection of the finest 
wheats, carefully chosen for supe- 
rior baking characteristics. That's 
why BUFFALO means smooth 
shop production, lower costs and a 
fine-textured, tasty loaf. 











Page’s Flour is safe, de- 
pendable, free of baking 
trouble. And backed by the 
best insurance there is.. . 
non-penalty access to the 
wheat growing areas of four 
major producing states. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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Burlap Bag general headquarters... 


* * 
Bemis...is the dependable 2nd conven- Here’s why Bemis a3 Burlap Bag G. H. Q. 


ient source for your burlap bag require- 
© Largest importer—You benefit from our large operations. 
ments, whatever the size of your order @ Experience — Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ 
grading of Indian burlap as the standard for the industry. 
. and whether you want the famous You benefit from our knowledge of quality. 
: . » eee Seeee ® Quality Bag Manufacturing — Just one example: Bemis 
Angus that only Bemis imports, or one close-stitch seams are as strong or stronger 
than the burlap itself. 
@ Bemis Band-Lobel Bur- 
lap Bags, with crisp, 
. . . * i f bright Bemis printing, set 
Bemis is also a major supplier of cotton, YY ae a a high in saleability 
y for your product. 


of the standard grades. 


paper and waterproof aminated ba Ss 
pay ; I / & © Facilities—16 plants 


and 16 cdditional sales 
offices, strategically 
located, assure a depend- 
able source of supply. 





and bag-closing materials. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago 

Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City 

Jacksonville, Fla. * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis 

New Orleans * New York City * Norfolk * Okichoma City * Omaha 

Philadelphia + Ph x * Pittsburgh + St. Louis * Salina ¢ Seattle 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Wichita 
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A ComPLete Line oF QUALITY FLouRS 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
Pure White Rye BLIZZARD 
GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear 
Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pumpernickel 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 


January 9, 1951 
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IMPERIAL 


““p ROPER wheat selection” is an 
advertising phrase you will run 
into frequently. But it is more than a 
phrase in our mill. It means a planned 
program that starts before harvest in the 
wheat fields near our buying stations 
and carries on through every step until 
the wheat ha~ been milled and the flour 
thoroughly tested. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat buying that guaran- 
tees superior baking with IMPERIAL 
and VELVET. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 

















FOR BAKERS 


Cake 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
Aa THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "'x'4:° 
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\' WM KELLY 
12 MILLING Bj 
~ 4 company £ Z% 


KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


/ 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 


a 


c 
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OUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS: 
BOARD of eg BLDG. ° 


RAIN MERCHANTS « 


WHEAT + CORN + OATS -_ FEED GRAINS 


| 4 wien SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity £09000 008 ae. Ta 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH : 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr, R. B. CALDWELL a 


ERP TES a ae ial DASE SCE ARRAS «gL ERS OE OP Pe LN nae YE in 











A PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION «ready 

to serve your every need in grain—wheat, corn and KANSAS CITY 
other coarse grains. We operate elevator facilities Board of Trade Bldg. * GRend 7535 
serving all of the vast area from Nebraska and lowa L. D. 299 

south to the Gulf. We are closely in touch with 

markets everywhere at all times. And we conduct our a 

business on the principle that extra effort and extra ponent Re, —— 


. . . ° “ ouncil Bluffs, lowa 
service are priceless ingredients of every transaction. Warren Howard, Vice President and M 


FORT WORTH 
™ P.O. Box 4207 « Phone L. D. 98 


Stock yards Station 


LDR RTE RR Pint NE Ose yap Srey 





aeben~ 


Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel a 8 and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


ORPORATIQN 








Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. TOLEDO Ml PROCESSING PLANTS 


Write to ye of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 
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Only a handful of the world’s greatest swimmers 
have succeeded in swimming the treacherous Eng- 
lish Channel, and most of the fortunate few who 
have done it have paid a heavy price for their glory 

It was Matthew Webb, an 
the first man in history to swim across the English 
Channel. He did it in 1875, and when Matthew 
Webb conquered the English Channel, it made him 


Englishman, who was 


the most famous swimmer in the world, but in the 
end, that moment of glory was to cost him his life 

After Matthew Webb swam across the Channel 
everyone craved to see the first man in history who 
had conquered the Channel. So, Matthew Webb 
came to the United States to show Americans why 
While in 
America, Matthew Webb agreed to a 25-mile swim- 


he was the world’s greatest swimmer 


ming race against an American swimmer named 
Paul Boyton. The contest was for a thousand-dollar 
purse, and a $500-side bet. It was a swimming event 
that set all America by the ears! But in the first few 
miles of that race, Matthew Webb was seized with 


‘s€ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS + 2 «© 


pORTS STORY 


cramps and had to be pulled out of the water to be 
saved from drowning. And so, he not only lost the 
race, the purse and the side bet, but he became the 
laughing stock of America! To silence the mocking 
laughter of a nation, Matthew Webb attempted a 
mad swimming stunt. To reclaim his place as the 
greatest swimmer in the world, he tried to conquer 
Niagara Falls 


Now there was a man who valued his reputation! 


ind drowned! 


And wise bakers everywhere are protecting thei 
own business reputations, too, perhaps not to the 
point of death as did the sensitive Mr. Webb, but 
at least to the point of using only top quality in- 
gredients in the baked goods that bear their name. 
To these bakers, that means a Commander-Lar- 
abee Flour. Perfectly developed doughs, mellow 
fine-textured loaves . . . you can count on these re- 
sults every time in any season, with a Com- 
mander-Larabee Flour that’s tailored to your par- 
ticular baking needs. Try it yourself—you'll sec 
what we mean! 


MINNESOTA 


January 9, 1951 
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Chance of Avoiding Controls Noted 





Singapore Flour 
Imports Opened 
to All Suppliers 


VANCOUVER Authorities at 
Singapore have announced that the 
import of flour there has been thrown 
open to all suppliers, it was learned 
here last week. 

Until now, all flour supplies for 
Singapore, with the exception of one 
Canadian cargo which moved there 
last year on instructions from the 
British Ministry of Food, came from 
Australia. This was due to the short- 
age of dollars in the Malay peninsula. 

Now it appears that all flour allo- 
cated to Malaya under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and coming 
from Australian mills will be used 
up by the end of March. And require- 
ments from then until the end of the 
crop year July 31 may be supplied by 
any country. Cable reports indicate 
that the necessary dollars may be 
made available by Singapore authori- 
ties for such purposes. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HALF OF CANADA WHEAT 
EXPORT SHIPPED TO U.K. 


WINNIPEG Just over 1,330,000 
bu. Canadian wheat and flour was 
worked for export last week, with 
flour sales accounting for only 316,- 
000 bu. of this amount. International 
Wheat Agreement countries took 
239,000 bu., which was destined for 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Singapore, Cuba 


and Panama. The remainder, made 
up of Class 2 sales, went to Singa- 
pore, Siam and Syria. 

Wheat Agreement sales were as 
follows: U.K., 513,000; Belgium, 54,- 
000. Countries taking Class 2 wheat 
included Belgium 331,000 and Japan, 
17,000 bu. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
TO HOLD MEETING JAN. 19 


KANSAS CITY—The Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will hold its next 
meeting on Jan. 19 at the Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City, Jack C. Parker 
of General Mills, Inc., president of 
the group, has announced. The meet- 
ing will begin at 10 a.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS AACC GROUP 
PLANNING ’51 CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS — R. K. Durham, 
director of the department of quality 
control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has announced appointment of 
chairmen of various sub-committees 
to assist in arranging for the 1951 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to 
be held May 21-25 at Hotel Nicollet. 

Following are the committee heads 
named: Program, John S. Andrews, 
research department, General Mills, 
Inc.; banquet, W. W. Tholstrup, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc.; outing, Cam- 
eron Newell, Cargill, Inc.; registra- 
tion, G. Moen, General Mills, Inc.; 
finances, Fred G. Fuhrer, Atkinson 
Milling Co.; hotel arrangements, F. M. 
Schmalz, King Midas Flour Mills; 





Dollar Shortage Still Cuts Grain 
Trade Despite Britain’s Recovery 


LONDON— Although Britain’s dol- 
lar gap has temporarily disappeared, 
the dollar problem still remains and 
there is little likelihood of a return 
to normalcy in the international grain 
and flour trade at the present time. 

The acute shortage of dollar pur- 
chasing power throughout the world 
is still the major influence restricting 
any extension of trade in general 
and the flour trade in particular. 
Despite the surplus milling capacity 
in most importing countries, there is 
little doubt that flour at the right 
price and of the right quality would 
find a good market provided funds 
were available to pay for it. 

Imports Reduced. 

While part of the improvement in 
Britain’s position can be attributed 
to the devaluation of the pound ster- 
ling in 1949 and the subsequent slic- 
ing of dollar imports, experts are 
agreed that the boom resulting from 
rearmament and the demand for stra- 
tegic raw materials, many of which 
come from the sterling area, are 
mainly responsible. 

Claims that Socialist policy in Brit- 
ain can be credited with the im- 
proved position are dismissed by 
many observers as without founda- 
tion. Citing the cut in dollar im- 
ports early in 1950 as an example, 
it is pointed out that this solution 
was purely negative and merely 
served to restrict the volume of mu- 
tual trade between North America 
and the importing countries. 


Following the suspension of ECA 
assistance to Britain, effective Jan. 1, 
there is considerable agreement with 
views expressed in the U.S. that dis- 
crimination against dollar imports 
can no longer be justified in view of 
the present position, and hopes have 
been expressed that the British will 
take the opportunity to provide a 
shot in the arm for world trade. Such 
a stimulant might be of collective 
assistance in helping the countries 
of Europe to attain the goal of free 
trade despite the threats of renewed 
controls resulting from unsettled 
world conditions. 


Socialists Cautious 

Some observers consider that the 
present circumstances are of too 
transitory a nature to justify any 
major relaxation of controls. On the 
other hand, those supporting the op- 
posite view point out that the British 
have the most to gain from any im- 
provement in international trade, and 
in order to obtain this improvement, 
some risks must be taken. 

Unfortunately, it is the policy of 
the Socialist government to play for 
safety and in consequence observers 
suggest that responsible ministers 
will not have the courage to take the 
necessary risks. 

The immediate changes advocated 
by financial experts are the revalu- 
ation of sterling and the restoration 
of convertibility. The grain and flour 
trades would be among those benefit- 
ing from such moves. 





FARM PRICE CURB OPPONENTS 
PUT STRESS ON BIG OUTPUT 


Top Stabilization Officials Reported Not in Favor of Farm 
Ceilings—Government Power to Exert Bearish 
Pressure on Markets Cited 


PMA BUYS FLOUR 
FOR FORMOSA 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration last 
week purchased 227,000 sacks flour 
on the West Coast for shipment to 
Formosa. The price range was $5.04 
@5.14 sack, f.0.b. West Coast. Initial 
procurement of flour for Germany 
and additional buying for Yugoslavia 
by PMA is expected shortly. 


transportation, John Wintermantel, 
General .Mills, Inc.; exhibits, Eric 
Keitley, International Milling Co.; 
women’s entertainment, Mrs. C. G. 
Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and pub- 
licity, Harry G. Obermeyer, General 
Mills, Inc. 

The group held a meeting recently 
for the purpose of reviewing the ac- 
tivity and to make broad plans for 
the convention. 

Dr. John S. Andrews, chairman of 
the program committee, said that the 
addition of two new sections to the 
program is being considered. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 26.27 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed in 
cents a yard of cloth is 26.27, com- 
pared with 17.74 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipments from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlaps expressed in cents a 
pound of cloth is 36.24 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. The current index 
is based on Calcutta ceiling prices 
which include Indian Export tax at 
1,500 rupees and 350 rupees a ton, re- 
spectively, plus 5% commission. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DON R. JORGENSEN INSTALLED 

DES MOINES—Don R. Jorgensen, 
manager of the grain and jobbing de- 
partment of Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines, was installed as president of 
the Kiwanis Club of East Des Moines 
Jan. 5. He was vice president of the 
organization last year. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Leaders of the 
opposition to price controls on agri- 
cultural commodities now believe that 
they have at least a 50-50 chance of 
heading off such controls. 

This view is held despite the fact 
that Michael V. DiSalle, price sta- 
bilization director, last week sent up 
a price freeze trial balloon, allegedly 
without the approval of Alan Valen- 
tine, Economic Stabilization Agency 
chief. 

Leading those who oppose farm 
price controls as long as the nation 
is short of total war is Allan Kline, 
head of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. He continues to assert 
that price controls would strangle 
farm output, create black markets 
in meats and other farm products and 
play directly into the hands of the 
Communists, who see curtailment of 
our great capacity to produce as their 
chief hope of defeating the U.S. 


Sympathetic Hearing 


Mr. Kline is believed to have set 
forth his views vigorously in top de- 
fense mobilization circles and to have 
received sympathetic attention. 

Mr. DiSalle was reported last week 
to have proposed issuing an order 
which would require businessmen to 
give ESA 30 days’ notice before in- 
creasing any prices. This would serve 
to freeze prices for at least 30 days. 
It was presumed that such an order 
would apply to farm commodities 
which were higher than parity or the 
highest average price between May 
24 and June 24—the alternatives pre- 
scribed as farm price ceiling mini- 
mums in the Defense Production Act. 
Nothing official, however, came of the 
“trial balloon.” 


Disagreement Disclosed 

The abortive attempt of Mr. Di- 
Salle to-force ESA into a general 
price freeze decision discloses an area 
of disagreement in government mo- 
bilization circles. The position of Mr. 
Valentine regarding the soundness of 
a price freeze order is not clear, but 
it is understood that he was not con- 
sulted prior to the DiSalle trial bal- 
loon. 

The premature disclosure of a price 
freeze discussion is said to have been 
a “leak,” but in this community leaks 
do not generally occur unless some- 
one is eager to have the information 
out, sometimes to force the hand of 
the opposition. 

It has also been learned that 
Charles E. Wilson, top mobilization 
boss, has not been consulted on this 
matter. 

While he has not expressed any 
opinion on the subject, it has been 
learned that he is far from being con- 
vinced that price controls on agricul- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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WASHINGTON—Government sur- 
pluses of feed grains and flaxseed 
will be available for export sale de- 
spite the fact that the Production 
and Marketing Administration re- 
moved them from its monthly list 
of availability for purchase during 
January, 1951. This information was 
made available by the grain branch 
of PMA. 

The PMA also reduced the avail- 
ability for domestic purchases of 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks of 
corn from 100 to 50 million bushels 
during January, and it removed grain 
sorghums and flaxseed from the do- 
mestic purchase list. 


Some Supplies Limited 


Several reasons are given for this 
action. First, it is seen that an ex- 
port jam-up at ports may have af- 
fected the USDA ruling. Second, CCC 
is virtually out of supplies of some 
of these grains, as for example grain 
sorghums. Third, there may be a 
price control slant wherein USDA 
may wish to study its previous export 
decisions. 

It has been learned that economic 
stabilization consultants have sug- 
gested that, in view of the feed grain 
supply outlook, USDA should re-ex- 
amine its previous export goals for 
coarse grains in light of the domes- 
tic feed grain demand. USDA had 
been shooting at an overall export of 
sorghums and corn of approximately 
150 million bushels during this crop 
year, although there had been many 
doubts that this level could be at- 
tained. 

Following 
these 


the announcement of 
restrictions on sales it was 
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Feed Grains Off CCC Export Lists 
But Purchases May Still Be Made 


stated at PMA that where and when 
CCC holds corn or other feed grains 
in surplus over and above its im- 
mediately foreseeable requirements in 
any area it will receive offers for 
export purchase. 

This means that every offer to 
buy corn, flaxseed or other coarse 
grains for export even at port termi- 
nals—except Albany, N.Y.—will be 
considered on the basis of local con- 
ditions governing supply and demand 
conditions, Stocks at Albany definite- 
ly will be held back to meet any 
seasonal weather contingency which 
could develop in that feeding area. 

On the other hand, this does not 
mean that all government stocks of 
these commodities are on the counter 
for purchase. Efforts will be made 
to hold back in the country stocks 
of feed grains for local needs. This 
qualification is of more than passing 
importance. USDA officials forecast 
a heavy corn crop disappearance for 
the first quarter of the new corn crop 
year on the grounds that much of 
the new crop does not appear to have 
normal feeding value. This. indicates 
that inroads into the government 
stockpile of corn may run as high 
as the top 350-million-bushel drain 
now being forecast by some USDA of- 
ficials. 

However, in connection with grain 
sorghums, the government pile of 
this commodity is rapidly being re- 
duced, and further sales either for 
domestic or export business will re- 
main halted 

The Indian government is negotiat- 
ing additional purchases of 500,000 
tons of grain sorghums and 500,000 


tons of wheat from the U.S. this 
calendar year. It is expected that 
the 82nd Congress will make some 
amendments to the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration Act which will 
permit the use of these funds to aid 
the Indian government. Under these 
circumstances it is believed that the 
limited USDA stocks of old crop sor- 
ghums will be reserved to meet fur- 
ther Indian requirements. 


Cites Price Rule 

Commenting on the changes in the 
CCC offerings, Ralph S. Trigg, presi- 
dent of the CCC, said, “The price 
support program carried out by CCC 
serves a dual purpose. It provides 
price support to producers when 
prices are unfairly low. At the same 
time, it provides a measure of price 
stabilization to consumers when rela- 
tively short supplies push prices up.” 

He cited as an example the ex- 
perience with butter, stocks of which 
moved out rapidly when the domestic 
butter market strengthened. 

The quantities of grain offered for 
domestic sale and some typical prices 
are as follows: wheat, 100 million 
bushels, No. 1 hard, $2.51, Kansas 
City; oats, 11,760,000 bu., No. 3 or 
better, 96¢ bu., Chicago; barley, 28,- 
416,000 bu., No. 1, $1.50, Minneapo- 
lis, and $1.57, San Francisco; corn, 
50 million bushels, No. 3 yellow, $1.79, 
Chicago, $1.71, Omaha, $1.72, Min- 
neapolis, and $1.75, Kansas City. 

Wheat, the only grain remaining 
on the published export sale list, is 
available at the market price on date 
of sale. A total of 100 million bushels 
is offered. 





William M. Bierke, 
Russell-Miller 
Executive, Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS — The retirement, 
as of Jan. 1, 1951, of William M. 
Bjerke, assistant manager of the Buf- 
falo plant of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and the appointment of Robert 
B. Meech as his successor was an- 
nounced Jan. 8 by Leslie F. Miller, 
president of the milling company. 

Mr. Bjerke was one of the first em- 
ployees to retire under the company’s 
retirement pension plan which be- 
came effective in 1944. He was the 
honored guest at a luncheon held at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club Jan. 6 and 
was presented with gifts from his as- 
sociates and the company. 

He reached the retirement age of 
65 Dec. 25, 1950, and was the third 
oldest employee in point of service, 
having joined the Russell-Miller or- 
ganization in 1904 at Minneapolis. He 
was head of the general shipping de- 
partment until his transfer to Buffalo 
in 1942. In‘spite of poor health the 
past several years, Mr. Bjerke con- 
tinued his activities which included 
supervision of the company’s eastern 
shipping operations. 

Mr. Meech, who succeeds Mr. 
Bjerke, joined the Russell-Miller or- 
ganization at Minneapolis upon his 
graduation from Princeton University 
in 1939. Serving in various capacities, 
he was transferred to sales work at 
3uffalo in 1941. He entered the army 


in 1942 and rejoined the company up- 
on his discharge from the army in 
1946, and was assistant purchasing 
agent until his transfer again to Buf- 
falo in July, 1949. 

Mr. Meech has a family background 
long associated with the milling in- 
dustry, being a grandson of Dwight 
Baldwin, a former president of the 
Millers National Federation. He also 
is a grandson.of the late H. R. Lyon, 
for many years active in the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 
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JAP FREIGHTER LOADS 

WHEAT AT VANCOUVER 

VANCOUVER-—tThe first Japanese 
freighter to visit this port since 1941 
and the forerunner of seven such 
vessels due here in six week to load 
full with wheat for Japan, the S.S 
Mukahi Maru, is here to take about 
8,000 tons of grain 

The Japanese ship’s cargo is part 
of the 8 million bushels sold to Japa- 
nese buyers several weeks ago. The 
quantity was limited by the amount 
of wheat available from the Wheat 
Board for nearby positions. However, 
it is understood that further sales 
of wheat have been made for ship- 
ment from here in June. 

Captain S. Kadohiro of the Nippon 
freighter reported his vessel came 
across the Pacific in ballast. The boat 
was built in Japan in 1945 and put 
in service several months before the 
end of the war. Up to the present 
she has been operating between Ja- 
pan and the Philippines. Officers of 
the vessel reported Japan badly need- 
ed many raw materials including 
wheat, iron ore and lumber from this 
coast. 


AOM Research and 
Education Groups 
to Meet Jan. 11-12 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe research and 
education committees of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers will hold 


concurrent meetings Jan. 11 and 12 
at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, pre- 
ceding the annual winter meeting of 
District 4 of the organization, to be 
held Jan. 13. 

George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of the 
research committee, said that his 
group would receive reports on pneu- 
matic conveying and dust collecting 
equipment from manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. The committee will also 
outline 4 continuation of a research 
problem on measurement of the 
amount and size of flour mill dusts. 

Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, said that his group 
would attend to a number of details 
connected with the completion of the 
association’s revised correspondence 
course in flour milling. The major 
portion of the work has been com- 
pleted. 

The meeting of District 4 of the 
association will begin at 10 a.m. Jan. 
13. The morning portion of the meet- 
ing will consist of concurrent discus- 
sion sessions on materials handling, 
measurement of mill dusts, pneuma- 
tic conveying, and formula feed pro- 
duction. 

Following a luncheon, chairmen of 
the discussion groups and the two 
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committees will present reports. Elec- 
tion of officers will follow. Walter J. 
Arnold, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., is chairman of the dis- 
trict group. 

In addition to Mr. Tesarek, the 
research committee membership in- 
cludes R. K. Durham, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; H. O. Olsby, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, IIL; 
Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo; R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; E. P. 
Farrell, department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas; John M. MacKenzie, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
George M. Kautz, Lauhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill.; J. I. Chamberlain, Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont.; T. A. Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; and Frederick M. 
Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

The education committee, with Mr. 
Robbins as chairman, includes Philip 
W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Jack Perkins, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Arlin B. 
Ward, department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, and C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
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NEGOTIATIONS RESUMED 
IN FULTON BAG STRIKE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Negotiations 
have been resumed in an attempt to 
bring an end to the 11-week-old strike 
of employees of the Minneapolis plant 
of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, repre- 
sented by the Textile Workers Union 
(CIO). 

A series of disturbances between 
pickets at the plant and_ super- 
visory and maintenance personnel 
brought about postponement of the 
negotiations. The Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills obtained a temporary in- 
junction in district court which 
brought about an end of mass picket- 
ing at the plant and the forcible pre- 
vention of nonproduction personnel 
from entering the plant. 

August Denk, manager of the plant, 
has advised representatives of the 
union that he was prepared to meet 
with them at any reasonable and 
convenient time, “so long as the union 
and its members do not interfere 
with the ingress and egress” to the 
plant by supervisors and office work- 
ers. Mr. Denk said that the company 
“always has been and is now willing” 
to bargain in good faith with the 
union, but neither he nor the com- 
pany is willing to engage in bargain- 
ing while “illegal mass picketing, ac- 
companied by threats and violence,” 
is being carried on at the plant. 
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TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 
TO HEAR OHIO HUMORIST 


TOLEDO—tTennyson Guyler, Find- 
lay, Ohio, humorist, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the 75th anniversary 
jubilee dinner of the Toledo Board 
of Trade at the Toledo Club Jan. 15. 
Many prominent grain men from the 
nation have been invited to the din- 
ner, according to A. E. Schultz, board 
secretary. 

George J. Forrester, chairman of 
the board’s entertainment committee, 
is in charge of the jubilee arrange- 
ments, assisted by Paul Atkinson, A. 
A. Bame, C. A. Kabat, E. W. Peters 
and Mr. Schultz. 

The present Board of Trade here 
started in 1876, although a forerun- 
ner was organized as early as 1849. 
Toledo is one of the world’s leading 
soft winter wheat markets. About 88 
million bushels grain were handled 
in the city last year. 
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Industrial Grains 
Allocations System 
Revised 


WASHINGTON—Charles E. Wilson, 
defense production chief, revamped 
his groupings of emergency activities 
last week, putting William A. Harri- 
son in charge of expediting mili- 
tary procurement with authority 
over priority and allocations of mate- 
rials. In this change Mr. Harrison 
assumes allocation control over 
grains for industrial purposes, mean- 
ing that use of grains by industrial 
alcohol distillers will no longer be 
under U.S. Department of Agriculture 
supervision. This streamlining will 
probably mean that the tempo of 
military procurement will accelerate 
as Mr. Harrison moves. 

Price control measures were dele- 
gated to Michael V. DiSalle, price 
administrator, by Dr. Alan Valentine, 
chief of the Economic Stabilization 
agency, in conformance with the 
Wilson rearrangement. This is large- 
ly a clarification of duties within 
ESA 
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PMA SCHEDULES HEARINGS 
TO CONSIDER RYE GRADES 


WASHINGTON—The Grain Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, has scheduled public hear- 
ings in Minneapolis, Omaha and Chi- 
cago on Feb. 6, 7 and 8, respectively, 
to consider proposed changes in offi- 
cial grades for rye. 

The changes to be considered are 
reductions in the percentage of thin 
rye and other material permitted in 
the various grades. 

Elmer W. Reed, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, chairman 
of the grain grades committee of the 
Millers National Federation, has ap- 
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pointed a sub-committee to represent 
rye miller members of the federation. 

The MNF sub-committee is made 
up of Allan Q. Moore, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Cecil E. Taylor, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
and W. G. Catron, Jr., B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago. 

An official of the federation said 
that rye millers who are interested 
in the proposed changes should com- 
municate their views to the sub- 
committee. 
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TWO SYMPOSIUMS AT 
MIDWEST CONVENTION 


—~<— 
Antibiotics and Hormones Subjects 
of Round Table Discussion at 
Kansas City Feb. 15-16 


KANSAS CITY—Two symposiums 
on nutritional subjects wil! feature 
the program of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. when that or- 
ganization holds its annual meeting 
in Kansas City Feb. 15-16. The topics 
of discussion will be antibiotics in 
feeding and the use of hormones in 
feeds. 

The antibiotic discussions will be 
initiated by a talk by Dr. L. E. Card, 
head of the department of animal 
science, University of Illinois. Then 
Dr. Card and three others will par- 
ticipate in a round table discussion 
of the topic. Those who will take 
part are Dr. Damon Catron of Iowa 
State College, Dr. J. R. Couch of 
Texas A. & M. College and L. L. 
Hammonds of the University of Ar- 
kansas. 

The symposium on hormone feed- 
ing will be conducted by Dr. J. S. 
Hughes of Kansas State College, with 
Dr. F. X. Gassner of Colorado A. & 
M. College, Dr. A. B. Schultze of the 
University of Nebraska and Dr. C. 
W. Turner of the University of Mis- 
souri. 

The Midwest convention this year 
will be held at the Hotel President. 
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Grandsons of Founder Guide 
Texas Mill Into 2nd Century 


SAN ANTONIO The Pioneer 
Flour Mills of San Antonio early this 
year completes 100 years of opera- 
tion, and the company this week 
marked the event with the publica- 
a centenary book, telling in 
pictures not only the 
milling company’s life story, but also 
that of San Antonio. 

Although flour milling enterprises 
are often the oldest businesses in 
the community, a full century of mill- 
ing is something of which only a few 
can boast. And of these few not many 
are near their original locations or 
still in the possession of the founder's 
family. The Pioneer Flour Mills has 
both of these distinctions 

Five grandchildren of the founder 
are on the board of directors. Adolph 
G. Beckmann, president and general 
manager, is a grandson, as is Ernst 
V. Schuchard, secretary. Ted James, 
vice president, married a_ grand- 
daughter of the founder. Alfred Beck- 
mann, assistant sales manager, is a 
great-grandson. Fully 90% of the 
company’s stock is owned by grand- 
children or great-grandchildren. 

Since its founding in 1851 by Carl 
Hilmer Guenther, Pioneer Mills has 
been rebuilt several times. The plant’s 
present location on the San Antonio 
River is in an attractive residential 
district, set off in a framework of 


tion ol! 
words and 


trees and flowers. Across the drive- 
way from the mill is the old Guenther 
residence, which is full of collectors’ 
items, souvenirs of many a journey 
abroad. 

The mill has a capacity of 3,800 
ewt. wheat flour daily, 1,250 of corn 
neal, 100 of rye flour and 135 tons 
of formula feed. Grain storage capac- 
ity is 450,000 bu. 

The Pioneer company still is ex- 
panding. The most recent addition to 
its facilities houses a plant for pro- 
duction of biscuit and cake mixes and 
was completed in 1950. 

The milling concern operates ware- 
houses at Austin, Brenham, Victoria, 
Wharton and Corpus Christi, Texas, 
and a fleet of trucks serves custo- 
mers throughout the southern part 
of the state. 

The history of the Pioneer Flour 
Mills is full of the romance of the 
Old Southwest. The founder trudged 
250 miles beside ox-drawn provision 
wagons to reach San Antonio from 
the gulf port of Indianola, Texas, and 
his millstones from France later came 
by the same route, a journey of 14 
days. 

C. H. Guenther was a man of expe- 
rience and talent when he emigrated 
to America in 1848 at the age of 23. 
A millwright and member of the 
Guild of Master Millwrights of Weis- 


senfels, Saxony, he had _ traveled 
through Germany and other European 
countries before embarking to the 
new world. His first employment was 
as a miller in Wisconsin, but he soon 
returned to Germany, disliking the 
cold northern winters. Two years 
later he came back, this time to 
Texas, building his first mill on Live 
Oak Creek near Fredericksburg, 
about 70 miles north of San Antonio. 

After several prosperous years, a 
drouth depleted crops and waterpow- 
er, and Mr. Guenther decided to build 
a new mill on the larger San An- 
tonio River, in 1859. 

Mr. Guenther was faced with the 
problem of digging a long canal and 
mill race, a formidable job for pick 
and shovel excavation in a labor- 
short pioneer town. He rode 20 miles 
west to Castroville, a little settlement 
of newly arrived Alsatians, and per- 
suaded the farmers it was to their 
advantage to have a good mill in San 
Antonio. A group of them dug the 
mill race and did other construction 
work in return for credit at the mill. 

Mr. Guenther did much of the 
mill building himself with the aid of 
local iron and wood workers. The new 
mill had a capacity of 150 sacks daily. 

Much of the early day wheat for 
the Pioneer Mills came from Mexico 
in huge prairie schooners hauled by 
16-mule teams. As Texas grew more 
wheat, the Mexican supply diminished 
and disappeared. Coming of the rail- 
roads in 1876 marked the end of the 
pioneer period. Wheat now was avail- 
able from everywhere, and competi- 
tion from other millers increased. 

But Mr. Guenther maintained his 
business by adoption of modern mill- 
ing methods and equipment. His was 
the second planesifter-built mill in 
the U.S. The mill was completely 
rebuilt in 1900 and substantial addi- 
tions made in 1914 and 1924. 

For many years the Guenther mills 
were under the direction of the found- 
er’s youngest son, Erhard R. Guen- 
ther, who joined the firm in 1897 on 
the death of an elder brother. Erhard 
Guenther, a lawyer, practiced in San 
Antonio before turning miller and 
giving up his profession at his fath- 
er’s request. The elder Guenther died 
in 1902. 

When Erhard Guenther died in 
1945, Adolph G. Beckmann, a grand- 
son of the founder, became president 
of the concern. He began as an oiler 
with the company in 1907 and worked 
in every phase of the business. Ernst 
V. Schuchard, another grandson and 
now secretary of the company, did 
likewise. Other officers of the com- 
pany with long records of service are 
Herman Schlierer, treasurer, and Ted 
James, vice president. 

Much of the milling company’s long 
history and phases of the develop- 
ment of southern Texas are illustrat- 
ed in a large collection of historic 
photographs and drawings in the com- 
pany’s anniversary volume. 
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CHARLES BECKER, BAKERY 
EXECUTIVE, DEAD AT 49 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Charles Alfred 
Becker, 49, president of the Phoenix 
Holsum Bakery, Inc., died Jan. 5 
while attending a meeting in.Dallas. 

Mr. Becker held positions in the 
baking industry ranging from bread 
wrapper to supervisor, with extended 
service as sales manager for the Hol- 
sum firm following attendance at the 
University of Arizona. He was presi- 
dent of the Arizona Club for three 
years and active in many other fra- 
ternal and civic organizations. Mr. 
Becker was a member of the board 
of directors of the Central Arizona 
Light & Power Co. 
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T. W. Black 


T. W. BLACK, OF PILLSBURY 
SALES STAFF, DEAD AT 59 


MINNEAPOLIS—T. W. Black, 59, 
national accounts special representa- 
tive in bakery sales for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, died Jan. 4. 

Mr. Black was born June 9, 1891, 
at Harrisburg, Pa. He was graduated 
from Dickinson College in 1911, and 
served as an infantry captain over- 
seas during World War I. He had 
maintained membership in the U.S. 
Army Organized Reserve since that 
time. 

Joining the Pillsbury organization 
in August, 1928, as a bakery flour 
salesman, Mr. Black continued with 
the company in various sales capaci- 
ties until his death. 

He was a member of the American 
Legion, the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club and the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 
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Delaney Committee 
May Continue Food 
Chemical Hearings 


WASHINGTON—tTerming the in- 
creasing use of chemicals and sub- 
stitutes in food products “alarming,” 
Rep. James J. Delaney stated last 
week he would ask the House of 
Representatives to authorize the con- 
tinuation of his committee and its 
investigations for another six months. 

Rep. Delaney said further hearings 
are required to consider a proposed 
amendment to the federal Food and 
Drug Act requiring the Food and 
Drug Administration to approve 
chemicals and synthetics for human 
safety before they are used in food 
products. 

In a summarization of the findings 
of the group in its first six months, 
Rep. Delaney said the committee had 
time only to investigate the substitu- 
tion problem involved in the use of 
“chemical emulsifiers to replace na 
tural fats” in baked goods. 

“The rapidity with which sub- 
stances heretofore foreign to the 
body are being introduced in the 
production, processing, storage, pack- 
aging and distributing of food is 
alarming,” Rep. Delaney said. The 
report said some of these chemicals 
are toxic, creating a “public hazard,” 
while others are substitutes for more 
nutritive properties. 
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NO ACREAGE LIMITATIONS FOR 
1951 WHEAT AND CORN CROPS 


Announcement Relieves Growers From Holding Down 
Acreage—Secretary Brannan Calls for Maximum . 
Production of Key Grains 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, an- 
nounced last week that there will 
be no acreage allotments on the 1951 
crops of corn and wheat. 

“This action is being taken,” the 
Secretary said, “because of the need 
for maximum production of these 
basic food and feed grains in the 
national emergency proclaimed by 
the President Dec. 16. Ample sup- 
plies of both corn and wheat are 
an essential safeguard in the national 
defense program. 

“In November I announced that 
there would be no marketing quotas 
for 1951 crop corn, and that acre- 
age allotments for corn would be 
set at levels high enough to pro- 
vide for a substantial increase in 
production. Current requirements 
now are so heavy that the reserve 
supplies will be depleted to such an 
extent that the carry-over of corn 
next October may be reduced to 
about 500 million bushels as com- 
pared with the record stocks of 859 
million bushels last October. 

“The decision to have no corn al- 
lotments in 1951 applies particularly 
to the so-called ‘commercial corn 
area’ where allotments were in ef- 
fect last year. The announcement also 
relieves all producers—inside and out- 
side the ‘commercial corn area’—- 
from compliance with allotments as 
a condition for price support. 

“As for wheat, even though the 
supply is substantially greater than 
domestic requirements and probable 
exports during the remainder of the 
1950-51 marketing year, it is advisa- 
ble to terminate acreage allotments 
at this time. The wheat carryover 
at the end of this current market- 
ing season is not expected to exceed 
430 million bushels, which would be 
about the same as at the beginning 
of the season. Termination of all 
wheat allotments at this time will 
afford producers an opportunity to 
increase their acreage of spring 
wheat.” 

The use of corn for feed will be 
larger this year because of an in- 
crease in livestock population and 
the fact that a substantial part of 
the 1950 Corn Belt crop was re- 
duced in feeding quality by frost and 
other damage. The reduction in feed- 
ing quality alone will require an in- 
crease of about 100 million bushels 
in the quantity fed to livestock, the 
Secretary said. 

The total supply of corn (crop plus 
carryover) now is estimated at ap- 
proximately 3,990 million bushels for 
1950-51. While this is a near-record 
supply, the probable disappearance 
for all purposes may be as much as 
3,500 million bushels, which would 
leave the carryover the smallest 
since 1948. 

Secretary Brannan announced June 
26, 1950, that ne marketing quotas 
would be proclaimed for the 1951 
wheat crop but that acreage allot- 
ments would be issued later. July 14 
a national allotment of 72.8 million 
acres was announced for the 1951 
crop. This amount was the same as 
the final wheat allotment for 1950. 

With average yields, it was ex- 
pected that the 1951 allotment would 
result in a 1951 wheat crop of 1,150 


million bushels. This compares with 
a 1950 crop of approximately 1,027 
million bushels. 

The new announcement relieves all 
wheat producers from compliance 
with allotments as a condition for 
price support, which has been an- 
nounced at 90% of parity as of July 
1, 1951. Aug. 21, the Secretary an- 
nounced a national average price 
support of not less than $1.99 bu. 
for 1951 crop wheat, which is the 
same as the support level now in 
effect for the 1950 crop. 

Secretary Brannan also stated that 
“if parity is higher at the beginning 
of the 1951-52 marketing year, the 
support will be increased to reflect 
90% of parity at that time, but in no 
event will the support be less than 
$1.99 bu. as a national average.” 


~BREAD 


CINCINNATI SECTION, AACC 
TO HOLD MEETING JAN. 20 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Flour mill 
sanitation will be the principal sub- 
ject of discussion at a meeting of the 
Cincinnati Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to 
be held at Hotel Warren Jan. 20. The 
meeting will start at 10 a.m. John 
Elling, Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, 
chairman of the section, will preside. 

“Modern Mill Sanitation” is the 
title of an address scheduled to be 
delivered by Dr. E. G. Bayfield, direc- 
tor of products control for the Stand- 
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ard Milling Co., Chicago. He will be 
followed on the program by M. S. 
Buckley, Industrial Fumigant Co., 
Kansas City, whose topic will be 
“Combating Product Infestation.” An 
open forum discussion on sanitation 
will conclude the morning session. 

Following a luncheon, a motion pic- 
ture, “Key to Plenty,” will be shown. 
“Under the Wide Field Microscope” 
is the title of an address scheduled to 
be delivered by Tom McCormack. 

Dr. J. J. Davis will summarize the 
high points of the meeting as the 
final scheduled address. A business 
meeting of the section will conclude 
the afternoon's activities. 

The chemists and their wives will 
meet for dinner at 6:30 p.m. Dr. M. 
O. Ross, president of Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, will be the princi- 
pal dinner speaker. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CINCINNATI EXCHANGE 
REELECTS S. L. FISHER 


CINCINNATI—AIl officers of the 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, Inc., 
were reelected -at a recent annual 
meeting. They are: Sylvester L. Fish- 
er, Schenley Distillers, Inc., president; 
Robert Lee Early, Early & Daniel 
Co., first vice president; Elmer H. 
Heile, Cincinnati Grain & Hay Co., 
second vice president; H. A. McCord, 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., secretary, 
and Roger Drackett, the Drackett 
Co., treasurer. 

Reelected to the board of direc- 
tors for three-year terms were H. H. 
Mueller, the John Mueller Co., and 
E. B. Terrill, Early & Daniel Co. 
Hold-over directors are the Messers. 
Fisher, McCord and Drackett. 

BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

FEED STORE ESTABLISHED 

BUFFALO — Beiter’s Feed Store 
has been established at 5650 Main St., 
Williamsville, N.Y., according to rec- 
ords filed in the county clerk's of- 
fice. Principals are William S. Haw- 
thorne and Albert S. Hawthorne. 
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Export Association, 
CCC Seek to Unsnarl 
Congestion at Ports 


WASHINGTON—Decision to have 
an exporters’ representative sit with 
Commodity Credit Corp. officials at 
Dallas was made here last week at a 
session between officials of interested 
government agencies and a commit- 
tee of the North American Grain Ex- 
port Assn. 

They met to seek ways to unravel 
the snarled export situation, and de- 
cided that a coordinating representa- 
tive, named by the grain exporters, 
and CCC officials at Dallas would 
work together to gear internal move- 
ment to ocean shipping and eliminate 
port congestion. The pile-up at ports, 
particularly on the gulf, has impeded 
all movement, both private and gov- 
ernment. 

The session also produced hand- 
some praise of the private exporters’ 
activity by William McArthur, assis- 
tant Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration grain branch chief, who 
asserted that he hoped no decision 
would be taken regarding exports 
which would remove’ the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the private export- 
ers from our activities. The McAr- 
thur stand would appear to kill ef- 
fectively any demand for coordinating 
the grain export movement by mak- 
ing CCC the exclusive exporters. 

Mr. McArthur praised the private 
exporters for their activity in selling 
U.S. grains abroad under Economic 
Cooperation Administration financing 
and asserted that they also conclud- 
ed sales for soft currencies and bar- 
ter deals for which CCC had no ca- 
pacity to negotiate. 





Future Farm Parity Plans Still 
Uncertain After Truman Message 


WASHINGTON President Tru- 
man’s state-of-the-union message to 
the convening 82nd Congress left his 
audience in the dark in regard to 
possible changes in existing agricul- 
tural laws. 

The President's objectives of in- 
creased military preparedness are 
clear, it is said here, but two points 
of the executive program which may 
not be known until subsequent pro- 
posals are sent to Congress are those 
which (1) asked for a revision and 
extension of the authority to expand 
production and stabilize prices, wages 
and rents and (2) improvement of 
agricultural laws to help obtain the 
kind of farm products we need for 
defense efforts. 

Farm Law Change Seen 

White House officials declared that 
the best reference they could make 
to these proposals was the recent 
press conference of Mr. Truman in 
which he said in effect that the parity 
concepts of the present defense act 
prohibited application of ceilings 
now. 

This statement was widely inter- 
preted to mean that he would ask 
Congress to amend the law to permit 
ceiling prices for agricultural com- 
modities at some lower levels than 
those now in the law. 

However, others believe that this 
interpretation was incorrect and that 


it was more likely that he would 
ask Congress to give him authority to 
use subsidy money to reduce the re- 
tail prices of those end products of 
farm commodities which had been 
selling at levels higher than parity 
between May 24-June 24, 1950. Rich- 
ard Field, former general counsel of 
the Office of Price Administration, in 
a critical analysis of the OPA act and 
the present law has cited the absence 
of subsidy authority as a serious de- 
fect in the present law. 

In regard to improvement of agri- 
cultural laws the Chief Executive was 
indefinite. At the present time the 
Secretary of Agriculture may at his 
discretion set the price support level 
for farm commodities at any level of 
parity which he considers necessary 
in the national interest. He could set 
the price support level for a crop at 
200% of parity if, after hearings, he 
considered this level appropriate. On 
the other hand, he lacks the authori- 
ty (other than the sliding scale pro- 
visiors of the Hope-Aiken Act as 
amended by the 8lst Congress) to 
reduce parity. For example, if he 
wished to deter production of a crop 
which competed for land use with 
corn, the secretary might set the 
corn price support at an incentive 
percentage of parity, but he would 
be prohibited from reducing the price 
support level of a competitive crop 
to discourage its production. 


Few persons here believe that the 
administration will attempt to de- 
stroy the present concept of parity 
for farm crops, particularly in view 
of the present stand by labor for 
maintenance of the 40-hour week 
with all additional hours per week 
paid on an overtime basis. Few per- 
sons believe that any such effort will 
have any success in Congress, despite 
the fact that Congress has itself ini- 
tiated the sliding scale concept of 
the price support level. 

Later this week in his economic 
message and his budget message, the 
President stated he will disclose some 
of the legislative objects which the 
message Jan. 8 mentioned only in 
general terms. 

The President said he will ask for 
a major increase in taxes, appropria- 
tions for military build-up, extension 
end revision of the Selective Service 
Act, legislation to continue economic 
and military aid to build up the 
strength of the free world; improve- 
ment of the labor laws to provide 
stable labor-management relations 
and insure steady production; hous- 
ing and defense training for indus- 
trial workers to insure maximum 
utilization of manpower; aid to states 
for elementary and secondary schools, 
and an increase in the supply of doc- 
tors, nurses and other medical per- 
sonnel for defense needs. 
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INDIA MAY GET U.S. WHEAT 
UNDER ITALIAN IWA QUOTA 





Funds for Deal Provided; Export Trade Expands But Is 
Hampered by Lack of Shipping Space; 
Iceland Joins Pact 


WASHINGTON—Use of the unre- 
quired Italian wheat agreement quota 
for this year by India is forecast in 
government circles, and funds which 
can be used for financing Indian 
wheat imports from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration were 
made available in one of the last 
acts of the 81st Congress in its clos- 
ing session 

ECA officials explain that the 
Italian wheat outlook is excellent, 
and the Italian government has ex- 
pressed no unwillingness to assist the 
Indians in their requirements. Last 
year the Italian government accom- 
modated other wheat pact members 
with quota releases and only charged 
out-of-pocket costs to them, which 
are asserted to have been nominal. 

However, in some other planned 
quota exchanges last year it was 
widely rumored that one of the na- 
tions asked to release part of its 
unused quota was asking for a bonus 
to approve the transaction. Govern- 
ment and trade officials agree that 
the Italian government did not ex- 
act any charges other than out-of- 
pocket costs last year and will not 
do so this time if the Indian-Italian 
exchange can be arranged. 

Would Get Lower Price 

It is expected that if this deal 
is approved it can be handled within 
terms of the wheat agreement, if 
Italy buys the wheat for its account 
under the pact and immediately re- 
sells to the Indians. In this way 
India would ultimately obtain badly 





Quartermaster 
Buys 267,000 
Sacks of Flour 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Quartermas- 
ter Purchasing Office last week an- 
nounced the purchase of 267,000 sacks 
of hard, enriched flour in 50-lb. multi- 
wall export pack. 

The procurement marked the end 
of the sealed bid and award method 
of buying by the quartermaster. Pur- 
chases from now on are to be made 
on a negotiated basis. 

Awards announced last week were 
as follows: American Flours, Inc., 
20,000 sacks for Kansas City for 
beyond, $5.72; Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, 40,000 sacks for Kansas City for 
beyond, $5.63, and 6,600 sacks for 
Army Depot, Ga., $6.26; Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., 10,000 for New 
Cumberland, Pa., $6.33; Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., 5,000 for Kan- 
sas City for beyond, $5.71, and 5,000, 
same destination, $5.72. 

Globe Mills (Pillsbury Mills, Inc.), 
35,000 for Auburn, Wash., $6.02; Ter- 
minal Flour Mills, 40,000, Auburn, 
Wash., $6.02; Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., 40,000 for Auburn, $6.04; Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., 15,000 at 
$5.88, 12,500 at $5.91, 5,000 at $5.94, 
5,000 at $5.98, all for Auburn, and 
10,000 at $5.98 and 14,500 at $6.01 
for Lyoth, Cal.; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
3,400 for Army Depot, Ga., $6.24 





needed food grains at IWA prices. 

No final figures on the Indian needs 
have been assembled, but reports 
have run as high as 1 million tons 
of wheat and a like quantity of grain 
sorghums as the additional require- 
ment for this calendar year over 
and above the earlier purchase of 
600,000 tons of sorghums. A substan- 
tial part of this earlier sorghum pur- 
chase remains to be lifted. 

Wheat export demand is brisk, ac- 
cording to trade reports, and is im- 
peded only by absence of ocean ship- 
ping. One trade report is that ex- 
porters are actually getting selec- 
tive in exports accounts they will 
accept. 

Government officials who formerly 
believed the wheat exports this year 
would not exceed 225 million are now 
lifting their sights to 250 million or 
better. 

The chief receivers of ECA financ- 
ing of IWA grain will be Austria, 
Greece and western Germany. Italy 
is believed virtually out of the U.S. 
market for the balance of the IWA 
crop year, except for such amounts 
as she might buy as an accommoda- 
tion to India. 

Other non-ECA countries but par- 
ticipants to the wheat agreement 
are said to be pressing for temporary 
increases in their wheat import quo- 
tas for this crop year. Egypt, for 
example, is reported asking for an 
additional 200,000-ton IWA quota for 
this year. 

If the high hopes for wheat ex- 
ports are attained this year it seems 
possible that the carryover at the 
end of this crop year will drop be- 
low the predicted 450-million-bushel 
level. 

Iceland Eligible 


Last week Iceland deposited its 
articles of accession to the wheat 
pact and henceforth is eligible for 
IWA subsidy payments. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that during the pe- 
riod Dec. 27, 1950, to Jan. 2, 1951, 
inclusive, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. confirmed sales of 5,647,000 bu. 
of wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against 1950-51 quotas. The sales 
included 254,850 sacks of flour (591,- 
000 bu. of wheat equivalent) and 5,- 
056,000 bu. of wheat. Principal buy- 
ers were Belgium, India, Israel, the 
U.K. and Egypt. Cumulative sales 
to Jan. 2 against 1950-51 quotas are 
115,601,000 bu. (See table on page 26.) 

The department listed the follow- 
ing countries, and territories of eli- 


U.S. FLOUR EXPORTS 
SHOW DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
flour totaled 1,127,000 sacks in Octo- 
ber, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce reports. The total compares 
with exports of 1,422,000 sacks in 
September and 1,672,000 sacks in 
October, 1949. Monthly exports aver- 
aged 2,685,000 sacks during 1949. 
Crop year exports (starting July 1, 
1950) totaled 6,230,000 sacks through 
October, compared with 7,491,000 
sacks in the same months of 1949. 
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gible countries, the wheat agreement 
quotas of which are closed at the 
present time: E] Salvador, Haiti, Nic- 
aragua, Portuguese Colony of India 
(Goa), and U.K. territories of Aden, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, British Somaliland, 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. 
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K. C. BOARD OF TRADE 
HONORS TOP OFFICERS 


KANSAS CITY—Gifts of apprecia- 
tion were presented to the new and 
outgoing presidents of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade at a dinner giv- 
en by the Kansas City Grain Club in 
Kansas City Jan. 8. An annual post- 
election event for members of the 
board, the dinner was held at the 
Oakwood Country Club. 

The Grain Club president, Loren 
W. Johnson, Kansas Grain Co., pre- 
sented the outgoing president of the 
Board of Trade, Glenn F. Hilts, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., an an- 
tique toilet kit. 

The new president of the Board of 
Trade, F. J. FitzPatrick, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., was given 
a trick gavel designed by W. J. 
Haynes, Sr., Uhlmann Grain Co. The 
Haynes gavel has a metal handle 
complete with a spigot and compart- 
ments for holding matches, tooth- 
picks and other essentials. 

The Grain Club also elected officers 
at the meeting, and the new president 
is Luke J. Byrne, Jr., Klecan Grain 
Co. Vice president is R. Hugh Uhl- 
mann, Valley Grain Co., and secre- 
tary-treasurer is R. C. O'Brien, Inter- 
national Milling Co. 











Lin M. Lundgaard 


VICE PRESIDENT—Lin M. Lund 
gaard has been made a vice presi- 
dent of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, J. A. Willis, gen- 
eral manager of the company, has 

ed. Mr. Lundgaard is general 
sales manager of Ismert-Hincke, 
which he joined in 1940. He also 
serves as vice president and sales 
manager of the Thos. Page Milling 
Co., an associated company. Mr. 
Lundgaard’s flour sales experience be- 
gan in Wisconsin and Michigan. Later 
he was associated with Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co. and Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., in 
charge of sales. 








Kansas Wheat Improvement Report 
Says Weevil Damage Cut by 50% 


KANSAS CITY Weevily wheat 
has been reduced more than 50% 
as a result of the vigorous campaign 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Jess B. Smith, president, said 
in publishing the annual report of the 
association. The improvement in in- 
sect damage conditions was the re- 
sult of a statewide effort with farm 
groups, wherein the association dem- 
onstrated effective methods of weevil 
control in farm stcrage. A similar 
drive is now under way on bin dam- 
age and rodent control, Mr. Smith 
said. 

At a time when food is so impor- 
tant to a war economy, as now ap- 
pears ahead, it is inexcusable that so 
much grain is wasted by improper 
farm storage, Mr. Smith added. 

Summarizing the 1950 achieve- 
ments, the annual report says that 
the major activity was the coordina- 
tion of efforts of 24 farm agencies 
in the Kansas Wheat Quality Coun- 
cil, which has taken the lead in the 
storage improvement program. This 
has been very successful and has 
served as a model for other territories 
in attacking similar problems. 

The continuing efforts of the asso- 
ciation to encourage the use of varie- 
ties of wheat desirable from a milling 
and baking standpoint as well as from 
the grower’s, brought about further 
gains in 1950. Pawnee, Comanche, 
Wichita and Triumph, acceptable va- 
rieties, now account for 76% of total 
Kansas acreage, a gain of 2.6% for the 
year. None of these varieties was 
grown six years ago. Indications are 
that the four will show further gains 
in 1951, the report says. 

Another new acceptable variety, 
KIOWA, was released by the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 


the past summer. It is a cross of 
Chiefkan and Comanche which was 
made in 1937. It has a stiffer straw, 
is nonshattering and has a test weight 
about 1 Ib. higher than Comanche. 
It is superior to Pawnee and Wichita 
in baking quality but is not as good 
as Comanche in this respect. 

Added emphasis was given the crea- 
tion of new varieties by $1,200 fellow- 
ship provided by Paul Uhlmann of 
the Valley Grain Co., Kansas City. 
In the accelerated breeding and test- 
ing program 9075 wheats are now 
under test at Manhattan, Kansas. 

Seed cleaning and treating were in- 
creased by 60% by the installation 
of stationary equipment in elevators 
in Kansas, the report reveals. 

In addition to the many group meet- 
ings held during the year, the asso- 
ciation’s farm publication, Kernel 
Wheat Speaks has helped materially, 
officials said. The circulation to in- 
dividual wheat farmers increased 
from 8,000 to 12,000 during the year. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFE— 

NEW ORLEANS BAKERS MEET 

NEW ORLEANS — The New Or- 
leans Master Bakers Assn., with Alois 
J. Binder, president of the organiza- 
tion, in charge, held its first 1951 
meeting Jan. 9 at the local offices of 
Standard Brands, Inc. The possibility 
of restrictive government controls 
and regulations was discussed. 

————“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
$85,000 FIRE 

NEW RICHMOND, IND. The 
Montgomery County Farm Bureau 
grain elevator here was destroyed by 
fire recently, with damage estimated 
at $85,000. Harold Peacock, manager, 
said the blaze started in a mixing 
room. The cause was not determined. 
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A general recovery from the re- 
cent slow holiday trade is noted this 
week by mills in most areas. Few 
large transactions were reported last 
week, but the over-all volume picked 
up considerably in the Southwest and 
a moderate amount in the Northwest 
and other areas. Business was largely 
in replacement lots and well-scattered 
among various classes of buyers. 
Chains were most active in the South- 
west, with jobbers and independents 
the chief customers of spring wheat 
mills. Buyers have stepped up their 
shipping orders, and production sched- 
ules have been expanded. Order back- 
logs remain substantial as a result 
of fill-in sales. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING 
MARKS EXPORT TRADE 

Most mills were cautious in export 
negotiations, and very little business 
was transacted in private trade. Hol- 
land bought a few small lots for 
March-April shipment. Sales to the 
government included 267,000 sacks 
for the U.S. Army Quartermaster in 
the Southwest and the Pacific North- 
west and 227,000 sacks for the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion for shipment to Formosa from 
the West Coast. PMA buying for 
Germany was expected to get under 
way shortly under a grant of $1.8 
million by ECA, and additional flour 
purchases for Yugoslavia also were 
to be made. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
GAIN MODERATELY 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 59.5% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 22% the pre- 
vious week and 66% a year ago. The 
improvement reflected greater in- 
quiry following the holiday lull in 
trade and _ consisted largely of 
stepped-up buying of fill-in lots by 
the independent bakers and the job- 
bing trade. Shipping directions con- 
tinued to arrive at a good rate, and 
production climbed to 109% of five- 
day capacity at Minneapolis, com- 
pared with 95% the preceding week. 
Confusion concerning possible ceil- 
ings and fairly stable wheat markets 
discouraged heavier purchases. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
CLIMBS CONSIDERABLY 


Sales averaged 140% of capacity 
on the four working days in the 
Southwest last week. Although there 
were not many large orders, a good 
scattering of fair-sized and smaller 
lots added up to the substantial to- 
tal. Three or four chain bakers took 
moderately large amounts, including 
some individual lots up to 70,000 
sacks. A grocery chain took a few 
small lots. Inquiry generally was bet- 
ter than in the preceding holiday 
week when sales averaged 50% of 
four-day capacity. Family flour busi- 
ness was slack, but clears were in 
strong demand. Production at Kansas 
City climbed to 140% of five-day 


Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 26. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS BREAKS 
AWAY FROM YEAR END LULL 


Heavier Sales Volume Reported in Most Areas as Fill-In 
Buying Gets Under Way; Government Buying™ ~ 
Leads in Export Field 


capacity, compared with 84% the pre 
ceding week. 


SCATTERED TRADE 
NOTED IN EAST 

Scattered business with jobbers 
and medium-sized bakers was report- 
ed at New York, chiefly spring wheat 
flours. Several round lots were sold. 
Most of the trade is well covered 
ahead. Directions held up fairly well, 
although below the volume in late 
December. At Buffalo, production 
dwindled in the short week, but a 
pile-up of directions indicates in- 
creased output this week. Bakers in 
the area reported brisk holiday busi- 
ness, creating demand for replace- 
ment lots of flour. 

At Philadelphia, buyers continued 
to show little interest in new pur- 
chases, and there was no evidence 
that sales would pick up unless there 
was an important price development. 
Most bakers are booked well ahead 

Trading at Boston was very quiet. 
However, there were some fill-in 
orders. Most bakers are covered for 
at least 90 days. Flour business was 
generally slow at Pittsburgh, al- 
though some sales were made. Most 
of the business was in small lots 
taken to maintain inventories 


SALES IMPROVE 
IN CENTRAL AREA 


Flour business at Chicago improved 
slightly. Sales were mostly in one 
and two-car lots, but these increased 
in number. A few sales of larger 
amounts also were made. However, 
most buyers remained out of the 
market. New family flour business 
dropped off. Business for other mills 
in the central states remained quiet. 
Considerable interest was shown, but 
this did not develop into much busi- 
ness. Sales averaged slightly higher 
due to some sales to the cracker 
trade in the East. Mill operations 
were disappointing. 


Sales at St. Louis were reported 
moderately good. Demand for clears 
exceeded the supply. Elsewhere in 
the area, there was a moderate gain 
in business. Sales were mostly in 
lots of single cars to 5,000 sacks. 


BUSINESS GAINS 
SLIGHTLY IN SOUTH 


Sales in the South were not large, 
but there was a slight gain in volume 
from the previous week. Buying in- 
terest was shown in all types of flour 
at New Orleans, and some moderate 
amounts for future delivery were 
sold. However, many buyers are well 
covered for some time, and they 
were not inclined to book additional 
amounts. Sales of hard winters were 
the most active. Business in northern 
springs picked up somewhat. Sales of 
soft winters were rather slow. Ship- 
ping directions showed a slight in- 
crease. Export business was some- 
what more active. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller was 
212,371 sacks greater in the week 
ending Jan. 5 than in the previous 
week. These mills representing 73% 
of the total flour production in the 
U.S. made 3,408,290 sacks compared 
with 3,195,919 in the previous week 
and 2,955,980 in the corresponding 
week of a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,370,036 and three 
years ago 3,712,319 sacks. There was 
an increase of 42,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 101,000 in the Southwest, 
21,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 55,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while production decreased 7,000 
sacks in Buffalo. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
LIVING COST INDEX UP 

WINNIPEG — Canada’s cost-of-liv- 
ing index for the month of November 
registered its ninth advance in 11 
months to an all-time high of 171.1 
or 0.4 point above October. The cost- 
of-living index is calculated on the 
basis that prices in 1935-39 equal 100. 
All sub-groups advanced, with prices 
higher for dairy products, other food 
commodities, and wearing apparel. 
In addition to the cost-of-living in- 
dex, the general wholesale price index 
(on a basis that 1926 equal 100), rose 
in November to 174.0, or a 1.4 in- 
crease over October. 





Only Fill-in Quantities of Semolina 
Purchased; Mill Production Gains 


Purchases of small, fill-in quantities 
of semolina continue to comprise 
about the only business for durum 
mills. Purchases were made by maca- 
roni and noodle manufacturers who 
have been filling their needs on a 
hand-to-mouth basis as well as those 
who have substantial amounts booked 
and desire to keep their forward posi- 
tions unchanged as they order ship- 
ment. 

While the amounts sold were small, 
shipping directions were good last 
week, and production averaged 102% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
94% the previous week and 71% a 
year ago. An improvement in maca- 
roni product sales apparently has 
stepped up the requirements of manu- 
facturers to have more semolina on 
hand. Eastern trade reports stated 
that macaroni sales volume has held 
up satisfactorily in spite of price ad- 
vances. 

While arrivals of durum wheat 
were fairly heavy last week, a rela- 
tively small portion of the wheat was 


| 


of suitable milling quality. Premiums 
for top durum held steady at 16¢ over 
the May future this week as arrivals 
tapered off. A serious boxcar shortage 
at shipping points is threatening to 
trim receipts at terminals. 

Standard semolina was quoted Jan. 
8 at $6.15@6.20 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 6, were as follows: 


2 Had. Amb. or better. .$2.5 G 54% 
2 Amber or better § 
Amber or better 

Durum or better 
3} Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com 
parisons; percentage of capacity based on 
five-day week 


Faney 
Choice 
Choice 3 
Medium 2 
Medium 


output as 


5-day wk. Wkly ‘ 
pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
169,500 174,418 3 
186,500 *176,073 
150,723 71 
Crop year 
productio 


N 
mills 
5 10 


Dec 31-Jan 
Previous week 11 


Year ago 1 213,000 


July 1, 1950-Jan. 5 , ,260,585 
July 1, 1949-Jan. € 950 5,116,200 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MAKE NEW ADVANCES 


cdiienl 
Prices Gain 50¢@$1 Ton as Buying 
Continues at Steady 
Pace 


Millfeed values gained 50¢@$1 ton 
as interest held steady most of last 
week and tapered off slightly early 
this week. Heavier production was 
well absorbed. 

Formula feed sales moved up to a 
lively pace in the Northwest last 
week as dealers continued to build 
their stocks to meet heavier demand. 
All types of formula feed moved in 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 239.3 as of 
Jan. 2, up 1 point for the week. 
The feed grain index was 239.3, 
up 3 points from the previous 
week. 











large volume, with heaviest emphasis 
on dairy rations and hog and poultry 
concentrates. 

Although current egg prices are 
not too satisfactory, buying of poul- 
try concentrates and laying mashes 
continued at a good rate. Dairy feed, 
a leading item for most manufactur- 
ers, still leads in volume, with hog 
supplement sales also expanding. 

Some mills report that orders for 
chick mashes in anticipation of late 
winter trade are coming in more fre- 
quently. The volume of this business 
is not great as yet, but a pickup is 
expected shortly. Hatcheries are re- 
ported to have heavy orders for chicks 
for early delivery, and a good volume 
of feed trade is anticipated. 

Ingredient prices are irregularly 
higher, and formula lists reflect the 
advancing costs. The screenings mar- 
ket is very strong and linseed oil meal 
also is up, along with millfeed and 
alfalfa meal. 

Business continued good for for- 
mula feed manufacturers in the 
Southwest. Sales were brisk, and 
mills were rather hard-pressed to 
keep up with directions, especially 
with the recent holiday weekends cut- 
ting into the normal work schedules. 
Meanwhile, prices for formula feed 
advanced another notch and further 
increases were forecast for this week. 

Strength in feed grains was the 
main price spur. Corn and milo made 
sharp gains since Christmas, and ris- 
ing formula quotations reflect this 
trend. 

Demand was steadily improving for 
poultry feed. Egg prices have begun 
to show more stability, and chick re- 
placements were growing. Broiler 
feed demand was slightly better, with 
the outlook improved since the turkey 
season is out of the way. Dairy feed 
demand was fair, and cattle feed good. 
Hog feeds continued to be sold in 
good volume. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 51,706 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 49,248 tons in the 
week previous and 46,582 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
1,322,146 tons as compared with 1,- 
361,798 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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President’s Message Touches 
Off Advance in Wheat 


Stepped Up Mobilization Stressed; Doubts on 
Ceilings, Better Exports Also Influence Wheat 


Wheat prices again are stronger, 
influenced early this week by inter- 
pretations of President Truman’s 
“state of the union” address Jan. 8 
in which he emphasized full mobil- 
ization. No specific recommendation 
for changing the law governing ceil- 
ing prices for farm products was 
made by Mr. Truman, and a wave of 
buying developed to push wheat fu- 
tures prices upward. Last week the 
market fluctuated moderately but re- 
tained basic firmness as doubts about 
possible action on ceilings, large ex- 
port sales, improvement of the winter 
wheat outlook and lifting of acreage 
restrictions on 1951 wheat influenced 
price actions. Nearby futures gained 
about 2¢ in the week ending Jan. 8, 
with the deferred month up smaller 
amounts. 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 8 were: Chi 
cago March $248 @ 2.48%, May 
$2.46% @2.47, July $2.42, September 
$2.43; Minneapolis—May $2.40%, 
July $2.39%; Kansas City—March 
$2.39%, May $2.37% @2.37%, July 
$2.33%, September $2.345¢; North 
Pacific Coast March $2.24, May 
$2.23%, July $2.22, September $2.22 

Attention on Ceilings 

Market attention last week again 
was focused principally on the pros- 
pect of price ceilings on grain, with 
reports from official and non-official 
sources in Washington doing little to 
clarify the picture of what might be 
expected. The possibility of a 30-day 
“freeze” was indicated by the price 
stabilizer, and other sources reported 
that “target” ceilings on agricultural 
commodities would be announced 
shortly. This latter action had been 
indicated earlier, but the move was 
postponed. President Truman during 
the week hinted that he would ask 
for revision of the law governing ceil- 
ings on farm products, possibly in his 
Jan. 8 message to Congress, and this 
comment also was the subject of 
market speculation. However, the 
President’s message was general on 
the points of farm law and price con- 
trols. He called for revision and ex- 
tension of the authority to expand 
and stabilize prices, wages and rents. 
Also, he asked for “improvement of 
agricultural laws to help obtain the 
kinds of farm products we need for 
the defense effort.” The latter state- 
ment was interpreted by some to 
mean subsidies to producers were be- 
ing considered by the administration. 
More specific legislative recommenda- 
tions are expected to be made by Mr. 
Truman in his economic message to 
Congress later this week. 

Meanwhile, Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, announced 
that all acreage restrictions on 1951 
wheat and corn have been removed 
to encourage larger production for 
the defense program. However, stock- 
piling and a tighter hold on supplies 
owned by the government also were 
getting consideration. 

Winter wheat prospects improved 
materially with the recent moisture, 
although in some areas the rainfall 
was said to be insufficient. Large ex- 
port sales, particularly to the U.K.., 
brought support of hedge buying into 
wheat futures, and prospect of large 
government purchases of flour prom- 
ised additional market support this 
week. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis to- 
taled only 925 cars, and arrivals at 


Duluth.reached 912 cars. Reports from 
country stations, however, said mar- 
ketings have increased, and heavier 
shipments to the terminals are expect- 
ed. With about one third of last 
week’s arrivals consisting of durum, 
it took only moderate demand to ab- 
sorb the bread wheat offerings, and 
premiums advanced generally. Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
wheat was quoted at 1¢ under to the 
May price, 12% protein at the future 
to 1¢ over, 13% protein 4@5¢ over, 
14% protein 8@10¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 15@18¢ over and 16% protein 
22@26¢ over. 

The market for durum wheat was 
extremely low, except for the very 
top grades. Most of the larger re- 
ceipts consisted of low grade, high 
moisture wheat which was hard to 
move. Lots frequently were carried 
over from day to day without bids. 
No. 2 hard amber durum, fancy mill- 
ing quality, quoted at 13@16¢ over 
the May future, choice No. 2 amber 
or better sold at 1@12¢ over May, 
choice No. 3 or better at 7¢ under to 
6¢ over. Medium No. 2 or better was 
quoted at 11¢ under to 5¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 6: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. . $2.37% 
12.00% Protein : 
13.00% Protein : 
14.00% Protein 44 
15.00% Protein % @ 2.56 
16.00% Protein 2 1 @ 2.644 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 


Grade Disc nts 





Test weight 1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib 1¢ to 
2¢ each Ib. lower 
Damage—l¢ to 24 each 1 to 2% 
K.C. Wheat Firm 
Cash wheat continued on very 
firm ground at Kansas City last 


week. Most significant development 
was the narrowing of the premium 
range. Lower protein wheat was in 
very good demand due to good export 
sales, and cash premiums for the 
poorer types of offerings advanced. 
Then on Jan. 8 there was consider- 
able weakness in the higher protein 
structure, and markups at that end 
of the scale dropped a cent. Thus, by 
this week there was only a 3¢ gap 
in premiums separating the poorest 
offering of No. 1 dark and hard win- 
ter and the best 14% protein. Ordi- 
nary was 2@4¢ over, 12.75% protein 
244@4¢ over, 13% protein 3@4¢, 
13.5% protein 3@4%¢ over and 14% 
protein 3@5¢ over. Meanwhile, the 
May basic future moved to a higher 
position, closing at 2.37% Jan. 8, 
compared with $2.35% a week earlier. 
Milling demand was good, especially 
during the forepart of the week. Re- 
ceipts were relatively heavy and to- 
taled 1,125 cars for the week, com- 
pared with 836 the preceding week 
and 536 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 6, protein con- 
tent considered: 







No. 1 Dark and Hard. $2.38@2.49 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. @2.48% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.47% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.33@2.45% 
et, eres 2.39@2.43 
No. 2 Red 2.38@2.42% 
No. 3 Red 2.36@2.41% 
No. 4 Red .. 5 hs Rakvewicn . 2.34@2.39% 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat was reported selling 
Jan 8 at $2.61% @2.62%, with no 
premiums for higher protein. Export 
demand is fair, and there is no selling 
pressure. 

(Continued on 


page 31) 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
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* 


* 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





Beginning with this issue, the basis of computing and reporting 
the percentage of activity operated by reporting mills for the pre- 
ceding week shall be the five-day instead of the six-day week, as 
has been the custom in the past. Adoption of the five-day week as 
the base of reporting mill activity will yield a weekly index figure 
believed to be more truly indicative of flour mill operating schedules 
which have come to be based upon the five-day week in the postwar 


readjustment period. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currentiy to The 


Northwestern Miller, with relationship of prod 


Juction to 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 






































*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity 








tAll mills 












tRevised 























capacity and to the total estimated 





Dec, 31- 
Jan. 5, *Previous Jan. 2 Jan. 4-9 
51 1949 1948 
Northwest 714,494 $66,935 
South west oe 1 1 
Buffalo ; ‘ 
Central and Southeast 440,879 
North Pacific Coast 279,781 
Totals 3,408,290 3,195,919 2,955,980 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 72 
* Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to 
Dec. 31 
Jan. 5, Previous Jan. 1-6, Jan. 2-7 Jan. 4-9 Jan. 6, 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 1950 
Northwest 87 82 71 82 100 19,125,771 
South west 100 92 82 98 114 $3.595,306 
Buffalo 113 115 117 101 94 14,647,946 
Central and 8. E 69 66 67 79 90 14,066,406 
No. Pacific Coast 92 77 60 100 108 6,880,773 
Totals 92 87 80 92 16 S8,924.4 88,316,202 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour ® ac 5-day week Flour ac 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dex si-Jan. 5 340,600 354,923 104 Dec. 31-Jan. 5 282,500 109 
Previous week 340,600 84 Previous week 2 00 95 
Year ago . 340,600 83 Year ago 3 800 ™ 
Two years ago 340,600 104 Two years ago 315,800 82 
Five year average . o* . > 79 Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average 96 Ten-year average a9 
*Revised 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In 
5-day week a % ac eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa 
Dec, 31-Jan 99,000 119,996 121 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 99,000 102,435 103 capacity output tivity 
Year ago . 99,000 82,384 83 Dec. 31-Jan. & 5 76 
Two years ago 99,000 70,398 71 Previous week 76 
Five-year erage sugtaseseks 100 Year ago 68 
Ten-year average ‘ one + 99 Two years ago Se 
Five-year average 77 
Ten-year average 69 
Salina * Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity BUFFALO 
Dec i-Jan. 5 $3,500 90,500 108 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 100 ity 
4 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 97 Dec, 31-Jan 459,500 1 113 
Two years ago 109 Previous week 500 115 
Five year average 110 Year ago 505,000 117 
Ten-year average 104 Two years ago 503,500 101 
Five-year average 100 
Representative Mills Outside of Ten-year average 97 
Wichita, Salina and Kansas City *Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac PACIFIC COAST 
capacity output tivity 7 4 3 
Dec. 21-Jan. § 836.750 95 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Previous week 83 0 95 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Year ago 844,250 82 Washington Mills 
Two years ago .. 844,500 98 » . a:« 
Five-year average <i oi 84 5-day week Flour 2 
Ten-year average ‘ . 97 P - capacity output tivity 
’ Dec. 31-Jan. 5 196,886 86 
Previous week *161,911 70 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Year ago 120,275 59 
Twe -ars "4 208.079 03 
Millis in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, rh des nn = P .~ 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Ten-year average 85 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri *Revised 
5-day week Flour % ac 
eapacity output = tivity Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec, 31-Jan 671,400 461,639 69 Dec. 31-Jan. 5 133,000 138,839 104 
Previous week 671,400 879 *66 Previous week 133,000 117,870 *89 
Year ago .. 640,760 $31,712 7 Year ago 122,000 75,000 61 
Two years ago 602,805 478,666 79 Two years ago 122,000 117,000 96 
Five-year average sbeereds . ‘ 75 Five-year average 94 
Ten-year average haeenwod 77 Ten-year average 94 
*Revised *Revised 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons. for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
-——South west* 7-—-Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Dec. 31-Jan. 5 .. 27,6 694,015 13,975 132 10,119 246,999 61,706 1,322,146 
Previous week $13,184 10,497 349,284 
Two weeks ago 14,637 10,151 53,796 
1950 ces 12,178 384,057 11,721 46,582 1,361,798 
1949 J 400,396 9,998 51,281 1,542,407 
1948 491,361 9,585 56,159 1,626,619 
1947 ‘ 443,006 10,311 61,186 1,443,696 
Five-yr. average 526 761,748 419,990 10,347 63,383 1,459,213 
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CHICAGO—Representatives of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
have stated their opposition to the 
return of rigid economic controls and 
have expressed the belief that com- 
plete price control of grains and feeds 
might still be forestalled. 

A special meeting was held recent- 
ly by the advisory committee to study 
feed industry controls in World War 
II and to review the present situation 
and make recommendations to the 
AFMA board of directors. 

A report issued on the meeting 
by Walter C. Berger, AFMA presi- 
dent, noted that there is “terrific 
pressure” for price controls. How- 
ever, the committee members agreed 
unanimously that they did not want 
to see a return of controls. They do 
not believe that, short of an all-out 
war, controls can be made workable. 

The committee recognized the seri- 
ousness of the present international 
situation and noted that the situa- 
tion has caused considerable hysteria 
in Washington. It also recognized that 
plans and decisions made in Wash- 
ington could affect the feed industry 
very drastically unless a recognized 
industry representative was in Wash- 
ington in an advisory capacity. In 
connection with this, the meeting re- 
port noted that Lloyd Riford of the 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., 
and Dr. L. C. Cunningham of Cornell 
University had been named to repre- 
sent the industry in Washington. 


Controls on Meat 


In surveying the situation, the com- 
mittee felt that the nation might see 
definite price controls on fats and 
oils and red meats by March 1. And 
it recognized that controls on red 
meats would probably result in live- 
stock feeder demands for price con- 
trols on feed supplies. 

Members of the advisory group, ac- 
cording to the report, felt that fur- 
ther regimentation of the economy 
would be attempted and that it is 
only a matter of time and degree. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
committee recommended the follow- 
ing to the AFMA board of directors: 

1. The present policy of the asso- 
ciation with respect to scarce ingredi- 
ents should be maintained. Using mo- 
lasses aS an example, whenever an 
ingredient in scarce supply is being 
used by others outside the feed in- 
dustry, this ingredient should be al- 
lowed to move on a free and open 
market basis. The stand the associa- 
tion has taken on the molasses prob- 
lem is sound and the association 
should continue to maintain this 
viewpoint. 

2. The committee feels that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has in its 
hands one of the best instruments to 
control further advances in prices of 
the basic feed commodities, particu- 
larly those closely allied to feed 
grains. The CCC controls large re- 
serve stocks of corn. As a result, the 
committee urges that Mr. Berger im- 
mediately recommend to CCC that 
they be free and willing sellers when- 
ever the market on corn is above 
CCC minimum legal selling price. 

(Note: This was taken care of by 
Mr. Berger.) 

3. The committee recommends that 
Mr. Berger immediately encourage 
the CCC and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to make a thor- 
ough review of their export programs 
on feeds and grains. The committee 
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AFMA Representatives Discuss 
Control Policy for 


is under the impression that the ex- 
port policy has been on the-basis -of 
selling all of the commodities possible 
in order to aid the price support pro- 
grams. The committee recommends 
that the policy be changed to export 
only those commodities absolutely 
necessary to the general welfare of 
the ECA nations. 

(Note: This was taken care of by 
Mr. Berger.) 


Trace Minerals 


4. The committee reviewed the re- 
port of the association’s newly ap- 
pointed mineral advisory committee, 
a subcommittee of the Nutrition 
Council. The mineral advisory com- 
mittee investigation points up the 
importance of having such trace min- 
erals as cobalt, manganese, zinc and 
iron made available for livestock feed- 
ing on the same basis that they are 
made available for other war pro- 
duction uses. The committee feels 
that everything possible is being done 
by the association to insure the con- 
tinued availability of those elements 
highly essential to the efficient con- 
version of feed to food. 

5. The committee recommends that 
the mineral advisory committee im- 
mediately be assigned the task of 
making a thorough study of the avail- 
able phosphorus supply, so that (1) 
we might be able to keep on top of 
any developments that might cur- 
tail production of phosphorus for live- 
stock feeding; (2) we might encour- 
age additional production if it is 
deemed necessary. 

(Note: This has already been as- 
signed to the mineral advisory com- 
mittee.) 

6. The committee is of the impres- 
sion that the USDA will need to have 
estimates of the critical materials 
that will be required by our industry. 
Therefore the committee suggests 
that the AFMA make a study of the 
requirements for equipment, machin- 
ery and facilities to maintain plant 
operations at peak efficiency. 

7. The committee recommends that 
the AFMA immediately begin to 
gather information from a select 
group of manufacturers in various 
areas on the relationship of ingredi- 
ent prices to current wholesale bulk 
basis prices of various manufactured 
feeds. This information may not be 
necessary, but it should be on hand 
and readily available. 


Recognition Sought 


8. The committee recommends that 
the AFMA should do everything pos- 
sible to see that the feed manufac- 
turing industry is again rightfully 
recognized as an essential war pro- 
duction industry. If an allocation of 
available manpower is made, it is 
imperative that the feed industry be 
established in a top priority classi- 
fication. 

9. The committee reviewed to a 
considerable extent OPA Mixed Feed 
Regulation No. 585. This regulation 
was written by the industry, and the 
industry operated under it during 
the latter part of the OPA. The com- 
mittee believes this to be the most 
satisfactory type of regulation that 
could be placed upon the feed indus- 
try should a regulation be needed in 
the future. 

10. The committee wishes to assure 
the AFMA membership that there is 
still hope that we may be able to 
forestall complete regimentation and 


Grain, Feed 


complete price contro] and rationing 
of grains and feeds. It is the general 
consensus that we might be able to 
hold off controls in our industry un- 
til we have a chance to see what kind 
of a crop we will have in 1951, if the 
government with its large stocks of 
corn will continue to be free and 
willing sellers whenever market 
prices on corn exceed the CCC mini- 
mum legal selling price. Each mem- 
ber of the committee feels that a 
little easing up on our commodity 
markets during January and Febru- 
ary would be one of the most for- 
tunate things that could happen. 





Price Controls 





(Continued from page 9) 


ture would be a proper step under 
present circumstances. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kline, like Mr. Val- 
entine, finds himself without the nec- 
essary and adequate support from 
others who oppose price control in 
the farm field but who have recon- 
ciled themselves to the inevitability 
of a decision for such controls. 

Trade leaders here who have been 
studying the supply-demand situation 
agree that if the grains burst through 
the parity price level, one of the alter- 
native minimum legal ceilings of the 
Defense Act of 1950, it may be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to hold back the 
pressure for ceilings. 

However, they do not regard the 
cause as hopeless. They see within 
the government power to exert bear- 
ish pressure on grain markets which 
will hold down price bulges until new 
crop conditions are more clearly indi- 
cated. Some go so far as to say that 
signs of an abundant winter wheat 
crop and expanded corn acreage would 
act as a depressant on the market 
late this winter and early spring, 
taking some of the pep out of the 
commodity markets 


Possible 


In addition, they note that if feed 
grain prices threaten to burst through 


Moves 


VALENTINE OUTLINES 
POLICY 


NEW YORK—Alan Valentine, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency chief, said 
this week in addressing the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. in New York: 
“But our work of wage and price 
stabilization is only a small part of 
the work which must be done. Our 
controls will be artificial; they can 
do little to increase the supply of 
goods through stimulating production 
or to reduce the demand for goods 
through reducing available funds to 
purchase them. Such fundamental at- 
tacks on inflation come through con- 
trols on credit, increased taxes, in- 
creased production by greater effi- 
ciency or longer hours and in other 
ways. The Federal Reserve Board has 
already made sound moves; other 
agencies of government have taken 
some steps and will take more.” In 
connection with statements by advo- 
eates of big production as a weapon 
to prevent inflation, this excerpt from 
Mr. Valentine’s talk may be a signifi- 
cant indication of his position in the 
price control controversy. 
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parity level, Commodity Credit Corp. 
could dampen this trend effectively 
with an announcement that it would 
buy 100 million bushels of feed wheat 
and pour it into domestic markets. 

Another tool of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the stabiliza- 
tion front would be to call corn and 
other grain loans before maturity, 
thereby forcing farmers to sell or 
lose their grain to the government, 
where it would be made available for 
domestic markets. 

This of course would be a radical 
step for USDA to take since the de- 
partment has consistently for the past 
20 years moved toward a goal of par- 
ity prices for agricultural commodi- 
ties. Possibly approval of a reversal 
of policy along these lines might only 
be achieved providing that labor 
would be willing to accept a longer 
than 40-hour week at straight time 
pay instead of the time-and-one-half 
provision which has been driven into 
the labor concept as firmly as parity 
has been made a part of farm prices. 


Point Overlooked 


A point which is generally being 
overlooked by price control followers 
is that we are not in an all-out war 
now. This emergency may last as long 
as 10 or 20 years. 

Price control, according to Mr. 
Kline, might work as a last expedi- 
ent in a total war which might be 
expected to end in a relatively short 
period of time. But over the longer 
term, Mr. Kline has been reiterating, 
price controls in agriculture would 
create dangerous black markets and 
would lead to a general breakdown 
of such arbitrary controls and ulti- 
mate total controls over the agricul- 
tural economy by the government. 
Such a condition would end a free 
agricultural economy —certainly a 
goal of Communism, it is argued. 

The Kline battlecry appears to be 
that “we can outproduce inflation.” 

Grain trade leaders are very much 
in agreement with the Kline thesis 
and feel that if we can stave off con- 
trols until new crop conditions are 
known, agricultural controls may nev- 
er have to be imposed, provided the 
government vigorously follows an 
anti-inflation program of heavy taxes 
and tighter credit reins. 

One weak aspect of the Kline fight 
is that some Republican senators are 
prodding the administration into a 
price control decision purely from 
the viewpoint of politics. 

Grain trade leaders who are aware 
of the Kline attack on price controls 
believe that there are several admin- 
istrative moves by which the govern- 
ment can check the upsurge in grain 
prices. If they are used and prices 
are held in line until new crops are 
made, the danger of controls will be 
abated and possibly forestalled until 
an all-out production program can get 
into gear next and succeeding crop 
years, trade spokesmen say. 

It must be asserted that the offi- 
cials now on duty here with the gov- 
ernment are acting as advisors to 
Mr. Valentine only and are not writ- 
ing or preparing to write price con- 
trol orders over grains and feeds and 
processed products. They are assem- 
bling data and material upon which 
sound management plans can be built 
which may prevent control. 

Industry and agriculture have been 
too willing to see price controls as 
the only and inevitable alternative. 
The pressure for controls is great, 
but it is not yet convincing the top 
side of ESA. Certainly under its pres- 
ent staff set-up, ESA is in no posi- 
tion to administer price controls even 
if ordered now. 

(See a report of President Truman's 
talk on page 12.) 
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New Labeling for 
Screenings Required 
in Missouri 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1951, new labeling was 
required in the state of Missouri for 
screenings and formula feeds contain- 
ing screenings. 

Missouri feed control officials have 
adopted the tentative definitions for 
screenings of the Association of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials and have 
ruled that both on screenings as such 
and in the list of ingredients of for- 
mula feeds, the appropriate following 
text must be used on the label: 

Grain screenings (light and broken 
grains, hulls, chaff, weed seeds, sand 
and dirt). 

Seed screenings 
seeds, hulls, chaff, 
and dirt). 

Refuse screenings (less than 35% 
of grain or other agricultural seeds 
and more than 65% combined of weed 
seeds, hulls, chaff, sand and dirt). 

Missouri feed inspectors have been 
instructed. to suspend the sale of all 
screenings offered for sale in the 
state which are not labeled with the 
new description. Ingredients that are 
for mixing purposes only require reg- 
istration and labeling as any other 
feeding material, but if properly la- 
beled “for mixing purposes only” 
there is no tonnage inspection fee 
due. 

James P. McGinnis, director of the 
feed division of the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said that it is 
hoped that the new labeling require- 
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ment will discourage the use of low 
grade screenings in Missouri. 

Mr. McGinnis said that during the 
past six months the state laboratory 
has analyzed a large number of 
screenings samples and has found 
few that would be classed higher than 
refuse screenings. Only about 15% 
of Missouri feed manufacturers are 
using screenings in their formulas, he 
said. 
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6-MONTH NET REPORTED 
BY COLORADO MILLING 
DENVER—Gross sales of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. for the 
six-month period ended Nov. 30, 1950, 
totaled $44,880,451, compared with 
$44,463,668 for the comparative pe- 
riod a year earlier. Consolidated net 
income amounted to $271,066, equal 
to 52¢ a common share, compared 
with $281,501, or 54¢ a share, in the 
previous period. 
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FEED MILL MEN INVITED 
TO OPERATIVES’ MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—An open forum 
session to be devoted to production 
problems in formula feed plants will 
be a feature of the program for the 
winter meeting of District 4, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, to be 
held at Hotel Nicollet, Jan. 13. The 
meeting will begin at 10 am. Feed 
mill superintendents are invited to 
attend. 

Walter J. Arnold, superintendent 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., chairman of the operative mill- 
ers’ group, said that the session will 
be conducted by Ray Wentzel, pro- 
duction superintendent of the feed 
plant of the Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., New Richmond, Wis. Mr. Ar- 
nold explained that the feed produc- 
tion forum was being added in recog- 
nition of the fact that flour mill and 
feed mill superintendents have many 
problems common to both industries. 

Three additional concurrent ses- 
sions have been scheduled for the 
morning portion of the millers’ pro- 
gram, including materials handling, 
pneumatic conveying and measure- 
ment of mill dusts. A luncheon and 
business meeting will follow the 
morning session. 
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J. D. ARMSTRONG REJOINS 
NUTRENA AT KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—J. D. Armstrong 
has returned to the staff of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., at Kansas City, and will 
direct sales in a portion of the terri- 
tory supervised from the Kansas City 
office of the feed manufacturing com- 
pany. 

Mr. Armstrong formerly was Nu- 
trena manager at Kansas City, but 
resigned about two years ago in 
order to spend a period of convales- 
cence in a warm climate following a 
serious illness, 
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Grocery Propuets News 





Independent Grocers’ Views 
on Economic Controls Outlined 


CHICAGO-—-Gerard Klomp, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, has outlined the 
thinking of association members in 
regard to government controls on 
business operations. 

In a recently issued statement, Mr. 
Klomp said that “any legitimate busi- 
ness will sincerely welcome” controls 
if it is established that they are 
necessary to meet the current na- 
tional emergency. But, he indicated, 
the government must recognize cer- 
tain obligations and make certain 
improvements in setting up any new 
control system. 

For example, he said that key per- 
sonnel in the food industry should be 
considered “essential.’"’ And he sug- 
gested that business have greater rep- 
resentation in a new control set-up 
than it had during World War IJ. 

Mr. Klomp’s statement on “con- 
trols and the independent retail 
grocers” follows: 

Realistic View 

“Taking a realistic view of our 
present national predicament, the in- 
dependent retail grocers of the nation 
do not expect to be doing ‘business as 
usual’ within the near future. 

“Reports from Washington make 
it appear inevitable that government 
controls on business operations are 
to become the ‘number one’ problem 
of the food industry’s 500,000 inde- 
pendent grocers. 

“The only possible reason for re- 
turning to controls, of course, is to 
help us achieve victory in a wartime 
crisis. If it is established that gov- 
ernment controls will give needed 
assistance to our armed forces and 
our national security, then any legiti- 
mate business will sincerely welcome 
them. For we all must share the 
burden of keeping this nation the 
stronghold of individual and economic 
liberty. 

“The National Association of Retail 
Grocers has communicated to the 
government its willingness to be help- 
ful in setting up a reasonable and ac- 
ceptable program to control inflation. 
Many NARGUS members and execu- 
tives served in various government 
capacities during World War II, eith- 
er on special committees or in price 
control and rationing agencies and 
their experience will be available 
again. 

Government's Obligations 

“However, in the matter of con- 
trols, NARGUS wishes to stress the 
specific obligations of the government 
to the American people. In the first 
place, the government should reduce 
to a minimum all nondefense expen- 
ditures and eliminate the waste of 
food and other materials that has 
run into many billions of dollars. 
Then, most gravely important, it is 
the government's responsibility to re- 
move these controls as soon as they 
have served their purpose. 


“During a national emergency, key 
personnel of the food industry should 
be considered as ‘essential.’ These 
personnel—supervisors and managers 

cannot quickly and readily be re- 
placed. Food is most vital to the 
health, morale and efficiency of the 
armed forces and of the civilian popu- 
lation. If divested of its basic per- 
sonnel, the food industry cannot be 
expected to maintain the necessary 
standard of competence demanded by 
a national crisis. 

“Another much needed improve- 
ment in any new control setup is a 
more equitable representation from 
business than in World War II. Dur- 
ing the last global conflict, had busi- 
ness had more of a voice in the con- 
trol system it would have resulted in 
a more successful and efficient ad- 
ministration. It is only logical that 
men who have been in certain busi- 
nesses for years understand the most 
about their operations 


At All Levels 

‘It is the firm conviction of the 
National Association of Retail Groc- 
ers that if we are to have controls 
on the retail price of a commodity, 
then there must be controls at all 
levels—on wages, on the raw product, 
on transportation and every other 
‘cost’ which goes into a product. The 
retailer cannot be expected to bear 
the burden of price controls when 
costs are permitted to rise on pred- 
ucts, labor wages, equipment and ma- 
chinery, containers, transportation, 
warehousing and so on. 

“And, finally, to make controls as 
fair and protective as possible will 
require the conscientious cooperation 
of all Americans. The moral spirit of 
the American people must whole- 
heartedly condemn  blackmarketing 
and profiteering during a _ national 
crisis. Breaking the laws of the land 
for selfish advantage must be con- 
sidered unpardonably disloyal and ab- 
horrent 

“Americans today are facing their 
most terrifying challenge. Whether 
the world turns toward good or to- 
ward evil depends on this nation and 
its people. We must pray for the 
combined strength and _ individual 
courage to meet this unprecedented 
demand.” 
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FOOD FAIR STORES PLAN 
TO CONTINUE EXPANSION 


PHILADELPHIA — George Fried- 
land, president of Food Fair Stores, 
last week reported that his company 
now plans to open in 1951 at least as 
many units as were added last year, 
barring shortages of store equipment 
and other materials. 

He cited the fact that during 1950 
the company added 13 units, bringing 
to 120 the number of super markets 
in the chain which extends from New 


York to Florida. The new program 
calls for the opening of 14 units now 
under construction, and sites for 14 
super markets and four warehouses 
have been purchased or leased. In 
addition, several smaller units will 
be completely remodeled. 

Mr. Friedland estimated that food 
production is about 38% above pre- 
war years and expressed the opinion 
that the abundant supply of most ag- 
ricultural commodities finds the food 
trade far better equipped today than 
it was 10 years ago at the beginning 
of World War II. 
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COOPERATION OF NAWGA 
IN EMERGENCY PLEDGED 


NEW YORK—Sherwin A. Hill, 
president of the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., has assured 
President Truman that the organiza- 
tion will cooperate fully in all de- 
fense efforts. This follows the pat- 
tern set by NAWGA in borth World 
War I and World War II. 

The association will cooperate with 
defense agencies in policy, and re- 
cruiting of personnel and will make 
its contribution toward voluntary and 
sincere cooperation through its mem- 
bers as rules and regulations are pro- 
mulgated, Mr. Hill said. 
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Fisher Conducts 
“White Flour Sale” 


SEATTLE—Grocers carrying Fish- 
er’s Blend Flour are having “January 
white sales.” 

“January white sales” featuring 
linens are traditional merchandising 
events in the dry goods field. But now 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. of Se- 
attle has introduced the “white sale” 


Flour Sale Advertising 


to food stores through a “white flour 
sale’ featuring Fisher’s Blend Flour. 
The company is supporting the sale 
through newspaper advertising and 
tie-in merchandising mats, plus recipe 
stories on newspaper food pages. 
Even the recipe carries out the 
“white sale’’ theme with the presen- 
tation of a “white sheet cake.” This 
is a special occasion cake considered 
appropriate for entertaining since it 
cuts into 21 pieces. 
The white sheet 


cake is offered 


FOOD STORE SALES 
SHOW GAIN 


WASHINGTON —Sales of inde- 
pendent grocery and combination 
stores in November, 1950, were 6% 
greater than in the corresponding 
month in 1949, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce reports. Compared with 
the October, 1950, volume, November 
sales were up 5%. Sales during the 
first 11 months of 1950 were 3% larg- 
er than in the corresponding period 
of 1949. November sales of chain 
grocery and combination stores were 
reported at $860 million, up some 9% 
from November, 1949, and up $20 
million from October, 1950. 


with a 12-month decoration calendar 
telling how to decorate the cake for 
occasions in every month of the year. 

The Fisher company’s Mary Mills 
created the white sheet cake. 
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Promotion Planned 
for Pancake Day 


Special advertising and merchan- 
dising campaigns are being planned 
for Pancake Day, scheduled for Feb. 
6, 1951. 

Manufacturers of pancake flour and 
mix and of related items are expect- 
ed to join in the promotion built 
around Pancake Day, traditionally 
celebrated the day before the start 
of Lent. 

Grocers are being reminded that 
large scale advertising and promotion 
efforts will help them sell a variety 
of products. And they are urged to 
tie in with national advertising cam- 
paigns by featuring pancake flour 
and mix and related items in their 
local advertising. 

For every package of pancake mix 
sold, the grocer may sell approxi- 
mately $2 worth of related items 
generally eaten with pancakes. Such 
items include bacon, sausage, syrup, 
eggs, jelly, butter, milk and coffee. 

Celebration of Pancake Day on the 
day before the start of Lent results 
from the old northern European prac- 
tice of using up accumulated meat 
fats just before Lent by baking pan- 
cakes. 
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INCREASE EXHIBIT SPACE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION SHOW 


WASHINGTON — Demand for ex- 
hibit space in the 3rd annual Food 
Distribution Exposition, scheduled for 
the municipal auditorium at Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 22-24, is exceeding 
expectations, according to Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., executive vice president 
of the U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn., 
sponsor of the show. 

“In order to handle manufacturers 
requests for space, it has been neces- 
sary to add 30% to the grocery trade 
show which will occupy 24,000 sq. ft. 
in the new air-conditioned muncipal 
auditorium,” said Mr. Smith. 

The association is sending manufac- 
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turers a revised brochure showing the 
additional exhibit space. 

Business sessions of the 59th an- 
nual wholesale grocers convention 
will be held in the same building, and 
those attending will pass through the 
area as they go to and from these 
sessions. The Food Distribution Ex- 
position has been tentatively set to 
open April 22, and conclude before 
the annual convention banquet the 
evening of April 24. 

The convention will adjourn the 
afternoon of April 25 for a post-con- 
vention cruise to Havana, Cuba. 
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FOOD CHAIN ASSOCIATION 
PROMISES FULL SUPPORT 


WASHINGTON—The National As- 
sociation of Food Chains has prom- 
ised its full cooperation in meeting 
the national emergency. 

In a telegram to President Tru- 
man, the association said it would do 
its utmost to carry out all govern- 
ment directives, and it pledged main- 
tenance of orderly food distribution. 

The association also said it was 
prepared to release to the government 
trained men on a full time or on a 
consulting basis. 
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Super Market Operators 
Explain That Profits 
Continue at Low Rate 


Super markets across the nation 
are telling consumers that, despite 
high prices, their net profit will still 
remain at 144% and that super mar- 
kets will keep the lowest margins 
known to retailing. 

This was reported by Norris Plumb 
of Plumb’s Super Markets, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., director at large in 
charge of advertising of the Super 
Market Institute. 

He revealed that members of the 
Super Market Institute, who operate 
more than 4,500 super markets in all 
parts of the nation, are making full 
use of an institutional advertisement, 
“An Open Letter to President Tru- 
man,” designed for use in local news- 
papers to acquaint consumers with 
the facts about retailing profits. 

The advertisement pledges super 
market operators to voluntary sup- 
port of pricing standards of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency and it 
reveals to the housewife exactly 
what happens to her food dollars. 

It shows that 82¢ of every dollar 
the super market operator receives 
goes for merchandise, transportation 
and handling costs. All other ex- 
penses, including wages, must come 
from the remaining 18¢. 

Thus, says the advertisement, 
“when the prices we have to pay go 
up, then we have no alternative but 
to pass these increases along. But in 
doing so we are not increasing our 
margin of profit.” 
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Reducing Diet 
Includes Bread 


NEW YORK—Bread is among the 
foods included in a basic reducing 
diet reported by Look magazine in a 
feature article entitled “Look Slim- 
mer . . . Feel Better.” The article 
will appear in the issue of Look to be 
released Jan. 16. 

The article says the Look diet 
might be called the basic American 
diet because it includes America’s 
favorite foods, including bread and 
butter and even potatoes. 

The article points out that en- 
riched bread may be included with 
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good results in the reducing diet, 
which is based on recent experiments 
in diet research. 

Look says of the diet, “It includes 
the breads that are important to 
budget balancers, breads equally at 
home on kitchen breakfast tables 
and silver toast racks.” 

The menu for one day of Look’'s 
basic diet includes a slice of toast 
for breakfast and half a roll for lunch. 

Here are the foods listed as exam- 
ples for a day’s diet: Breakfast—or- 
ange juice, one egg, toast, butter, cof- 
fee. Lunch—broiled hamburger on 
half a roll, tomato, raw cabbage and 
carrot, buttermilk or skim milk, cof- 


fee, hard candy. Dinner—broth, roast 
beef, baked potato, green beans, or- 
ange, coffee. 
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SECRETARIES’ GROUP 
HOLDING CONVENTION 
NEW ORLEANS — The National 
Retail Grocers Secretaries Assn. was 
to hold its 24th annual convention 
this week at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New Orleans. The meeting was 
scheduled for Jan. 9-11. 
The program included a talk on 
the Robinson-Patman Act, a discus- 
sion of coupon redemption and a dis- 
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cussion of association 
members. 

One of the highlights was to be an 
outline of government plans for price 
and wage control as it affects the 
grocery industry. 

@REAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SALES INCREASE 

PHILADELPHIA — Sales of the 
American Stores Co. during Novem- 
ber amounted to $35,634,974, repre- 
senting an increase of 12% over the 
$31,815,729 total for the same month 
last year. Retail turnover for the 
eight months ended Dec. 2 jumped 
9.6% above the comparable 1949 pe- 
riod, totaling $298,886,587. 
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An Open Letter 
to Mill Management 


What could you do with an extra ten cents per hundredweight conversion on 
No—it is not impossible! Other mills, mills in your own vicinity, are gaining this 


How? By proper application of the Forster System of Wheat Conditioning. Now 
wait a minute—don’t shrug this off as “just advertising.” These are FACTS, facts 
supported by actual plant operation in some of the leading mills in this country. 


Doesn’t it make sense that scientific control is much better than trusting condi- 
tions about which we can do nothing? Then it follows that the application of certain 
basic physical laws (which science recognizes and accepts) can produce better results 
than pouring water on wheat and hoping it will be properly tempered to mill the 


The Forster System of Wheat Conditioning can: increase patent extraction up to 
ten per cent without increasing the ash; definitely control yields; make possible com- 
plete millmix changes in less than three hours time and control moistures to within 
one-tenth of one per cent. 


When you book flour, you can know for sure that you can mill a flour to the critical 
specifications of ash, yield, moisture and superior baking qualities. 


Does this interest you? 


It will cost you nothing to learn how you may install this equipment in your mill 
with or without a capital investment. 


Write us today and, together, let us survey your mill for all these advantages. 


Yours Very Truly, 


FORSTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1441 So. McLean Blvd. 
Wichita, Kansas 
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General Baking Co. Reverts 
to the Primitive 


processing it is unusual to find 

a major U.S. company turning 
back the pages of history to adopt 
a method which was the vogue in Co- 
lonial times. 

General Baking Co. has done just 
that in leasing a 240-year-old grist- 
mill at Paoli, Pa., to make stone- 
ground flour for the Jane Standish 
whole wheat bread it markets in the 
Philadelphia area. 

The finished product is comparable 
in taste and appearance to the Pep- 
peridge Farm loaf and also commends 
a premium price. Its development has 
provided General Baking with a com- 
petitive loaf and protects the com- 
pany against any weaning of its cus- 
tomers by Pepperidge, something 
which is of concern to other bakers 

General went into the field with a 
quiet promotion campaign and the 
advantage of being able to sell the 
special loaf over its vast home deliv- 
ery network. Retail stores and super- 
markets stock it, too. 

The rapid acceptance of the Jane 
Standish item, a company spokesman 
said, has exceeded all expectations. 
In only a few months, it has become 
a standard item in G.B. marketing. 

Behind this progress is the grist- 
mill built on the banks of Great Val- 
ley Stream in 1710 by Thomas Jer- 
man, an early Welsh settler in his- 
toric Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
He constructed his four-story estab- 
lishment when William Penn relin- 
quished his monopoly on gristmills 
and the hand-carved, 12-inch-square 


I: these days of streamlining food 


Historie Gristmill at Great Valley, Pa.. 


joists and two-foot 
stand in silent 
craftsmanship. 

At the heart of the mill operation 
are the massive grinding stones, im- 
ported from France. Those currently 
turning out Jane Standish whole 
wheat flour are more than 100 years 
old. They are dressed with an electric 
cutter. 

General explains that wheat grains 
which are ground slowly by water- 
power on these stones produce flour 
which it claims is “higher in nutri- 
tional value than that customarily 
used in bread baking.” The company’s 
sales talk is to the effect that “the 
slow action of the stones does not 
heat the grains as they being 
ground and therefore retains the en- 
tire mineral and vitamin content of 
the grain just as Nature made it.” 
Furthermore, runs this unsubstan- 
tiated and unscientific line of reason- 
ing, “it preserves the vital wheat 
germ itself, which is an important 
source of vitamins B and E.’ 

Stone-ground flour from the old 
gristmill contains all the bran and 
middlings as well, and this introduces 
that old bromide about “nutty 
flavor.” 

Bread from the 


thick walls still 
testimony to his 


are 


mill’s flour output 
helped feed George Washington’s 
troops during their days at nearby 
Valley Forge and troops in all wars 
involving this country since have par- 
taken of bread made from flour milled 
there 

The man who owned the mill about 
a century ago replaced the open 


Where Stone-Ground Flour Is Made for 


General Baking Co. 





wooden water wheel that turned the 
stones with an enclosed iron turbine, 
a change made in the interest of con- 
tinuous operation. Ice in the stream 
had a bad habit of interfering with, 
sometimes stopping, the old wheel. 

In refurbishirz the place, General 
Baking retained its old charm and a 
“hospitality room” where visitors are 
entertained is furnished with authen- 
tic American antiques. 

A hostess on duty six hours daily 
dispenses samples of the bread, with 


Primitive Pennsylvania _ Back in 


Service Again 


a choice of jellies and jams. The piece 


de resistance, however, consists of the 
cookies made from a recipe in an old 
Philadelphia cookbook, published in 
1792, by Richard Briggs. Liquid re- 
freshment includes coffee, tea and 
cider. 

The Jane Standish 
with homogenized 
whole liquid milk, 93-score creamery 
table butter, honey and unsulphured 
molasses. There is also a Jane Stand- 
ish home-style white bread which is 
described as a firm, old-fashioned loaf 
that contains a blend of unbleached 
family type flour, plus stone-ground 
flour 


loaf is made 
‘country-fresh” 


BEMIS CHRISTMAS CARD ART— 
For many years Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has distinguished its Christmas card 
greetings to friends in the trade with 
idealized illustrations, in color, of 
mills possessing pictorial and histori- 
cal interest. The 1959 card bears a 
fine representation of an old mill in 
France, which some years ago was 
the subject of a Northwestern Miller 
cover picture. It is called “The Mill 
on the Bridge.” 

Frank W. Copley of the Bemis 
company is one of those responsible 
for this unusual series of pictures. 
He has a flair for things historical. 
This year’s subject fered difficul- 
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ties, for there was little readily avail- 
able information. Mr. Copley under- 
took a research assignment that 
brought forth this interesting story 
(it is the legend that accompanies 
the card): 

“Just a little way down the 
Breton Coast from Brest, 
leads four miles inland to a charming 
little hamlet. There the tributary 
stream is bridged and its verdant val- 
ley has for centuries provided a de- 
lightful setting for the village of Pont- 
Aven. About it many years ago there 
ran an old saying that it was a place 
of note, with its 14 mills and 15 
houses (‘ville de renom, quatorze 
moulins, quinze maisons’). 

“These mills of Pont-Aven seem 
to date from the 16th Century and 
they were for centuries an important 
factor in feeding that hardy race of 
seafarers and fishermen, the legends 
of whose exploits so stir the imagina- 
tion of painter and poet alike. 

“Of the 14 mills, powered by the 
little stream, only a few now remain 
as somewhat mute reminders of a use- 
ful past. The one nearest the sea, 
which has been called “The Mill on 
the Bridge,’ is here depicted by our 
artist. Owned by M. LeDerout-Loli- 
chon, it ground a little wheat as late 
as 1946. 

“In the earlier centuries of its his- 
tory its slate roof loomed as a land- 
mark for fisherfolk and bargemen, as 
its walls now attract seekers of the 
pic turesque. 

“Yet to us they recall not the pal- 
ettes of artists, nor the high white 
hats and laces of the Breton costume, 
nor the holiday air of the Bois 
d'Amour, but an ancient miller in 
frock and cotton bonnet leaning from 
that stone window ledge to hail in- 
coming craft. 

“For though its days of milling ac- 
tivities are over and time has touched 
its interior, these massive walls, 
standing unaltered, remind us of a 
simpler past and typify the indomit- 
able spirit of picturesque Brittany.” 
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ECA TAKES A FIRMER STAND 


MERICAN flour, so long road-blocked from 
Ae German market, apparently is going to 
have its deserved opportunity there. The news 
that an allocation of $1.8 million in Economic Coop- 
eration Administration funds has been approved for 
the purchase of U.S. flour for Germany, to move 
under International Wheat Agreement subsidy 
terms, was published in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. It was announced that this 
first German flour procurement from the U.S. 
under ECA financing might be the first in a series 
of flour authorizations. 

For several months ECA officials must have 
been aware of the fact that U.S. flour could be 
imported into Germany and sold at prices under 
those charged by German mills, which have been 
receiving a guaranteed margin and thus have 
been profiting handsomely from the grinding of 
imported wheat, The attention of ECA has been 
repeatedly directed to the further fact that Can- 
ada and Australia for some time have been selling 
flour to Germany under IWA in spite of the Ger- 
man government’s reluctance to admit it. They 
have been firm in the matter. Their governments 
have been insistent upon a fair deal for their 
millers and have exhibited no such tenderness 
for the German milling industry as have officials 
of the U.S. government. 

While it is gratifying to find a change of heart 
and a stiffening of backbone in ECA, which 
excuses its slowness to act by vague references 
to “political inexpediencies,” exporting millers can 
hardly be blamed for concluding that their inter- 
ests were considered only secondary or incidental. 
Our news report from Washington states that 
“ECA is approving this token flour shipment in 
the hope that competitive American flour may 
level off the price of flour and bread in Germany.” 
Again: “Consistently, ECA officials have pushed 
flour for Germany but have felt that under wheat 
agreement subsidy it was proper that the lower 
price be made available for German consumers.” 

Now that ECA has dared to be firm with 
German government officials it may muster cour- 
age enough to turn its “token’’ business over to 
the private trade. Here, however, its concern for 
the German consumer renders it excessively cau- 
tious. Its tender concern for the welfare of German 
millers thus is in sharp and inconsistent contrast 
with its concern for another important factor in 
German economic rehabilitation, the flour im- 
porting trade. 

e®ee 


ENRICHMENT ENFORCEMENT 

O law enforces itself, and in a world of 
N humans there are inevitable infractions even 
of those statutes which bear the heaviest penal- 
ties. State legislation making enrichment of bread 
mandatory is now undergoing the test of erfurce- 
ment. So far there is nothing sensational to 
report. The behavior of the baking industry seems 
to be fairly well within the normal pattern of 
human deportment. But there is work to be done 
on this front and officialdom seems to be taking 
it seriously. So should industry. 

There have been numerous reports during the 
past year of increased vigilance on the part of 
both state and federal authorities. A sample 
is that of the 1950 food and drugs survey in Maine, 
where 20% of 60 bread samples were found to 
be unenriched or not enriched to the legal stand- 
ard. In many other states of the 26 that now 
have enrichment statutes bakers have been 
warned or called up for hearing because their 
bread was found to be without sufficient vitamin 
and mineral fortification. In most reported cases, 
however, bakers so challenged have been able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the authorities that an 
effort was being made to enrich all the bread 
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produced by them. In other instances bakers have 
been warned because of improper labeling. Exam- 
ination of the wrappers of a good many loaves 
of bread displayed at the 1950 meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers disclosed 
carelessness in label statements. 

On the whole it seems likely that complaints 
of poor enrichment compliance in the baking in- 
dustry—and there are not a few of these—are 
based on lack of information concerning the 
amounts of bread produced by bakeries of various 
sizes. An example is to be found in the report, 
“Enforcement of Enrichment Laws,” by C. M. 
Fletcher, chemist in the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Health. This report divided bakeries into 
three classes based on bread production: Very 
small retail shops making less than 100 loaves 
a day, medium-sized shops baking 100 to 1,000 
loaves, and larger establishments producing more 
than 1,000 loaves. The Oklahoma study disclosed 
that about 70% of the bakeries producing less 
than 1,000 loaves and 40% of the bakeries pro- 
ducing more than 1,000 loaves a day were not 
enriching. 

This is not a pretty picture, but the method 
of classification and the strictly statistical analy- 
sis make it look worse than it really is. A few 
large bakeries produce more than 80% of the 
bread in Oklahoma. A 1,000-loaf shop is not large 
in relation to these big bakeries and it should 
not be grouped with them in assessing the actual 
extent of enrichment. The smallest units in the 
Quality Bakers of America group produce approxi- 
mately 500,000 Ib. of bread in 24 working days or 
approximately 20,000 Ib. a day. The average in 
this group is approximately a million pounds in 
24 working days, or 40,000 Ib. a day. Plants such 
as these, and the chain plants of Continental, 
Purity, Campbell-Taggart and General, are un- 
questionably enriching all of their production, 
and even though it is true that a good many of 
the small bakeries are more or less careless about 
adding enrichment, it is reasonably safe to assume 
that the percentage of bread enriched in Oklahoma 
is considerably higher than indicated in the 
Fletcher report. 

Though the overall performance of the baking 
industry is good in respect to enrichment it is 
still too far from perfect. There should be no com- 
placency on the part of anyone toward infractions 
either of the law or of the industry’s general 
obligation and agreement to enrich voluntarily. 
Enrichment is a great national asset, particularly 
in a time when the nation’s sinews must be steeled 
to resist aggression, and this consideration becomes 
paramount even to the vast material benefit con- 
ferred by enrichment upon the baking industry 
and upon all those associated in the production of 
the staff of life. 

eee 


FIVE-DAY WEEK IN MILLING 


HE five-day week has come to be accepted 
generally in the flour milling industry as the 
standard work week. Labor contracts include the 
five-day or 40-hour week as the standard work 
unit. Postwar adjustment of operating time in the 
industry also has been a realistic influence in 
bringing about the change. 
For more than a half century The Northwest- 
ern Miller has compiled and published current 
statistics on flour production by U.S. mills. During 
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that time the six-day week was used as the basis 
for computing percentage of capacity operated. 
Beginning in this issue percentage of capacity 
operated will be related to the five-day week in 
all current production statistics. The basis for 
computation of annual percentages of capacity 
will also be changed so that weekly and annual 
percentage figures will be directly comparable. 

The base for yearly percentage of capacity op- 
erated will be approximately 254 days, depending 
upon whether one or more of the six legal holidays 
fall on Saturday. The six holidays are New Year's 
Day, Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. Should 
any of those holidays fall on Sunday, it is as- 
sumed that the following day will also be a holi- 
day. Month-to-month index figures will be based 
upon the number of working days for each month, 
Saturdays and Sundays excluded. 

The net statistical effect of shifting from a six- 
to a five-day week will be the raising of the index 
figure. For example: Six-day week capacity in 
Minneapolis is 339,000 sacks. On this basis pro- 
duction of 270,000 sacks during a week yields a 
percentage of capacity figure of 80%. The same 
Minneapolis mills have a five-day capacity of 
281,000 sacks, and production of 270,000 sacks, 
expressed as a percentage of the five-day capacity, 
figures at 96%, an index that more truly repre- 
sents actual operations. 

A little time may be required to adjust industry 
thinking to the new base. Millers seem to have 
survived the change from the barre] to the sack 
and it is confidently believed that they will also 
survive the change from the six- to the five-day 
week. 
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PURE AND UNADULTERATED 


URROUNDING the present-day aristocratic 

specialty loaf of whole wheat bread of the 
kind made at Pepperidge Farm and such-like 
fancy places there is an aura of hokum as pure 
and unadulterated as the bread itself is represent- 
ed to be. One of the most astonishing current 
manifestations of this huckstering halo is that 
which is afforded by the sales patter used by 
the General Baking Co. in promoting its Jane 
Standish loaf, a lively competitor of the Pep- 
peridge Farm product. (Details on page 20.) 

The selling line incorporates all the tradi- 
tional branny-faddist lingo. We have first the 
“stone-ground” flour made on “imported buhrs” 
turned slowly by waterpower. Then we get the 
reason why stone-ground flour makes better 
bread. “It is,” says the Bond Bread ad writer, 
because “Wheat Grains that are ground Slowly 
by Water Power on Imported Buhr Stones pro- 
duce flour that is Higher in Nutritional Value 
than the flour Customarily used in Bread Baking.” 
And this is because “‘the Slow Action of the Stones 
does not heat the grains as they are being Ground 
and therefore Retains the Entire Mineral and 
Vitamin Content of the grain just as Nature made 
it.” Furthermore, “it Preserves the Vital Wheat 
Germ which is an Important Source of Vitamins 
B and E.” 


Flour ground at “the Old Grist Mill” at Paoli, 
Pa. (which fed Washington's troops, naturally), 
“contains all the Bran and Middlings, as well, 
which impart a distinctive Nutlike, Wheaty Flavor 
and High Protein Content to Jane Standish Home 
Style All-Wheat Bread.” 

And finally, there are the other choicest ingre- 
dients. The milk is homogenized and “country- 
fresh.” The butter is creamery grade and 93-score. 
The honey is “selected.” The molasses is pure and 
unsulphured. The ingredients are skillfully and 
patiently blended. The recipe is time-tested. The 
hokum, also, as may be seen from all this—and as 
we have said—is pure and unadulterated. 
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OTTAWA While the coming ses- 
sion of the Canadian Parliament will 
inevitably be preoccupied with de- 
fense and the international situation, 
there are enough other issues building 
up to insure plenty of interludes in 
the debates on military manpower 
and production. Among the counter- 
irritants will be the demands from 
representatives of the western wheat 
farmer for a higher final payment on 
the five-year wheat pool. 

There has been no official indica- 
tion yet as to what the payment is 
likely to be but sums like 5¢ bu. have 
been mentioned as a possibility. The 
wheat board is now closing its pool 
books so that this will be the last 
opportunity for the western wheat 
farmer to press his case for compen- 
sation for the lower wheat prices 
which he accepted under the four- 
year British contract. 

The Canadian government is not 
in too strong a position to resist this 
demand. There is little doubt that it 
had expected some further compen- 
sation from the U.K. when the $2 
bushel price was agreed to for the 
final year of the contract, plus a 
vague commitment for further con- 
sideration of the “have _ regard” 
clause. While exaggerated claims 
have been and will continue to be 
made of the total losses taken by the 
farmer in the first two years by 
reason of the acceptance of a price 
below the world market, the fact 
remains that the price paid under the 
contract was never above the outside 
market price and in the final year, 
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1949-50, was only a few cents above 
the international agreement ceiling. 

Nowhere in the contract was any 
course of action laid down to be fol- 
lowed if the parties to the- contract 
failed to agree, which was exactly 
what happened during the negotia- 
tion of the final year price. Today 
the government’s only answer to the 
western farmer is that it acted in 
good faith and in what it believed to 
be his best interests. 


IMPROVED BAKING 
INDUSTRY PROSPECTS 


Indications are that the Canadian 
baking industry faces better pros- 
pects in 1951 than during the past 
two years, according to A. V. Loftus, 
president of Canada Bread Co., Tor- 
onto. Today’s prices give a more bene- 
ficial outlook for the coming year 
and although there may be difficul- 
ties ahead in the world the products 
of the bread industry are eaten by 
all families and are priced low 
enough to meet everyone's purse. Mr. 
Loftus said that so far as he can 
see there are no major problems to 
be faced but if any difficulties arise 
the industry is well enough organized 
to face them. 

In a year-end report D. C. Mac- 
Lachlan, chairman of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Toronto, said that the 
gravest danger to the Canadian mill- 
ing industry during 1951 is inflation 
Flour milling wages in Canada have 
risen to 150% higher than in 1939, 
he said, pointing out that after a 
certain point is reached, further in- 


creases serve only to cause inflation. 
Mr. MacLachlan said he expects 1951 
will be a reascnably good year be- 
cause the international situation will 
encourage flour exports and a buoy- 
ant domestic economy will consume 
flour products at a record rate. 

Of all industries, he said, flour mill- 
ing has traditionally shown the low- 
est profit per sales dollar. This puts 
a premium on efficient operation of 
individual companies. The low quali- 
ty of the western wheat crop, due to 
frost damage, will be an added diffi- 
culty during the coming year. The 
milling industry in Canada has up-to- 
date plants and personnel to turn out 
flour of excellent quality. Its sales- 
men are canvassing every available 
world market for 1951. Mr. Mac- 
Lachlan concluded that he is optim- 
istic that the results will be good, 
both for the short and for the long 
term pull. 


NO OFFICIAL WORD 
ON IMPORT BAN 

Commenting on press reports from 
Colombo, Ceylon, Department of 
Trade officials in Ottawa indicate that 
they have no word of the decision 
of the Ceylon government to discon- 
tinue flour purchases from the Do- 
minion. News dispatches indicated 
that heavy freight costs and the free- 
ing of the Canadian dollar on the 
world exchange markets had prompt- 
ed the Ceylon government to discon- 
tinue buying Canadian flour. Ottawa 
has no official notice of this. 





French Mills Aim 
for Larger 
Exports of Flour 


PARIS—The French mills have 
hiked their 1951 export target for 
wheat flour to 300,000 metric tons in 
terms of wheat as opposed to last 
season's total export sales of 190,000 
tons. 

Announcing this in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Pierre Pflimlin, minister of 
agriculture, said that the government 
was aiming at a total wheat export 
figure of 900,000 tons during the cur- 
rent season. 

Complaints had been voiced that in 
recent trade deals the proportion of 
flour exported was too small and that 
the government should consider the 
advantage to the country’s economy 
of exporting the efforts of French 
labor, as represented by the mill op- 
eratives, with the surplus production 
of wheat. 

In reply to this contention the min- 
ister declared that officials had not 
found it easy to find suitable markets 
and negotiations for the sale of great- 
er proportions of wheat as flour had 
been laborious. In most of the im- 
porting countries the milling capacity 
was in excess of domestic require- 
ments and buyers always expressed 
a preference for the raw material, he 
said. 

Nevertheless, he expressed the view 
that it would be satisfactory if one 
third of the wheat exports could be 
in the form of flour, as envisaged by 
the government in formulating plans 
to make the export trade in wheat 


and flour a 
French trade. 

Marketmen expect a renewed drive 
by the French either to force or to 
encourage importing countries to take 
a proportion of flour when making 
wheat deals. 

In this connection, the French will 
be following the example set by the 
Australians who, in an effort to hike 
export flour sales in order to help 
the mills and thus maintain employ- 
ment in the industry, are currently 
quoting a relatively lower export price 
for flour than for wheat 

The French also are using the price 
factor in an effort to boost their ex- 
port wheat sales, a recent deal with 
Brazil being at prices lower than 
those quoted by. the Argentine sell- 
ing agency. 


permanent feature of 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
WHEAT INSPECTIONS DOWN 
OTTAWA—In the four month pe- 

riod ended November, 1950, 100,788,- 

520 bu. wheat were inspected in the 

western Canada division, compared 

with 149,392,772 during the same pe- 
riod of the previous crop year 
——-BREAC 
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SPREAD BETWEEN CLASS 1, 
CLASS 2 WHEAT REACHES 7c 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills, process- 
ors and exporters of wheat and wheat 
products that the average prices of 
Class 1 (domestic) and Class 2 (ex- 
port) wheat for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1950, were $1.89%s bu. and $1.96% 
bu., respectively, both basis No. 1 
northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. 

On the basis of these prices, the 
average of Class 2 wheat over Class 
1 wheat for December was 7¢ bu. 


Development of 
European, Asian 
Crops Detailed 


LONDON 
throughout western Europe have as- 


Heavy rains and snow 


sisted the development of growing 
crops and the moisture situation in 
most parts of the area is regarded 
by producers as satisfactory. 

Apart from a dry spell early in 
November the weather in the U.K. 
has been generally wet for many 
weeks and the resulting heavy condi- 
tion of the ground retarded progress 
in sowing and cultivation. The work 
is less well forward than usual for 
this time of the year, but official agri- 
cultural circles express satisfaction 
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with the situation in view of the ad- 
verse circumstances facing cultiva- 
tors. 

Efforts will be made to cover the 
lost acreage by a greater sowing of 
spring wheat varieties which, as a 
result of recent progress, now give 
greater satisfaction to farmers. The 
fall sown wheat looks well on the 
whole but in some areas germination 
has been slow. 

An official estimate of the area 
sown to winter wheat in France at 
Dec. 1 shows a slide from the corre- 
sponding figure in 1949. Wheat covers 
8,882,000 acres compared with the 
previous figure of 9,188,000 acres. On 
the other hand, the rye acreage has 
béen upped from 1,110,000 acres to 
1,188,000 acres. Conditions are re- 
ported to be favorable and germina- 
tion is satisfactory. 

The situation in Italy gives rise 
to official satisfaction, though in some 
provinces the shortage of moisture 
was a cause for concern. This has 
since been rectified by recent heavy 
rains. Lack of moisture was also re- 
ported from Spain but heavy rains 
in mid-November eased the position. 
Prospects are now favorable but de- 
spite this optimistic report Spain is 
likely to remain on the list of wheat 
importing countries. 


Heavy Australian Losses 
Previous reports that heavy losses 
had been sustained by the Australian 
wheat growers have been confirmed 
by the wheat board, which now states 
that the crop will be in the region 
of 177 million bushels compared with 
the 202.8 million bushels harvested 
last year. The area sown to wheat 
was 11,600,000 acres. Some of the 
wheat, possibly 30 million bushels in 
Queensland and New South Wales, is 
expected to be below f.a.q. standards. 
Australia’s export potential will, in 
consequence, be reduced from the 
figure achieved in former years. 
After sustaining heavy damage to 
the growing crops at the last harvest, 
Indian official circles report that the 
new crop, upon which considerable 
reliance has been placed, is suffering 
from lack of moisture. Prospects are 
not good, a situation which will only 
serve to increase India’s demand for 
wheat in North America despite the 
drain on dol'ar purchasing power en- 
tailed in such deals. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAVIGATION CLOSES EARLIER 
MONTREAL—Ocean navigation in 
Montreal closed Dec. 7, one day earli- 
er than in 1949. The harbor was open 
for 234 days, compared with 246 days 
last year. The foreign freight handled 
outwards was 3,415,978 tons in 1950 
and 4,158,136 tons in 1949. Grain 
shipments amounted to 82,574,324 bu. 
in 1950, compared with 97,464,199 bu. 
in the previous year. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe Austrian govern- 
ment plans to import 60,000 metric 
tons of grain during the current sea- 
son. The program originally envis- 
aged the import of 300,000 tons of 
grain under the auspices of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
the balance of 140,000 tons of wheat 
and 120,000 tons of rye being pur- 
chased through private trade. 

However, new negotiations with the 
American authorities may result in 
the supply of a further 100,000 tons 
of rye through ECA and if success- 
ful private imports will be corres- 
pondingly reduced. A recently-signed 
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trade agreement with France pro- 
vides for the import of 100,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat, 5,000 tons of rye, 
14,000 tons of high extraction wheat 
flour and 6,000 tons of rye flour. 


FLOUR MILLS FOR 
PAKISTAN SOUGHT 


British milling machinery manufac- 
turers have been approached by an 
agency in Pakistan to provide old 
type vertical stone grinding mills. The 
firm concerned, during its efforts to 
sell modern milling machinery to 
Pakistani millers, found that many 
of the smaller flour millers prefer 
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the old fashioned type. It is reported 
that a good market could be devel- 
oped for mills-in the price range of 
$81.20 for a mill with a 12-in. stone 
to $114.80 for a 20-in. stone. 


SHELTERS FOR FOOD 
RESERVES EXAMINED 


A major 
by the 


problem currently faced 
British authorities is the hous- 
ing of reserve stocks of grain and 
flour for use in the event of war 
Considerable losses were sustained 
during World War II when enemy 
attacks destroyed assembly 
dance halls and other public buildings 
used to house wheat and flour. New 
methods of protecting the reserve 
stocks now being built up are being 
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light of the development of modern 
weapons. Underground shelters away 
from towns are considered to be the 
best protection against the atom 
bomb, and a number have already 
been excavated. A scheme to dig 
tunnels in chalk and limestone quar- 
ries is also being examined by offi- 
cials. 


BREAD RATIONING 
ENDS IN GERMANY 


Bread was taken off the ration in 
the Russian controlled eastern zone 
of Germany ‘effective Jan. 1. The 
price of wholemeal bread, the favor- 
ite German type, remains at 2¢ a Ib. 
but the prices of better quality bread 
will be hiked as a result of the gov- 
ernment’s decision to withdraw sub- 
sidies. Bread baked from better qual- 
ity flour will now cost 4¢ Ib. 


CZECH FOOD SCARCITY 
REPORTED 

The latest report of a bread grain 
shortage comes from the Russian-con- 
trolled country of Czechoslovakia. 
Supplies of low grade flour, which 
sells cheaply, are no longer avail- 
able but there is an adequate supply 
of higher grade flour which was in- 
troduced in December, 1950. The 
price is twice that of the low extrac- 
tion product and in consequence it is 
not popular with the more poorly 
paid workers, who are in the vast 
majority. The government has prom- 
ised to restore supplies of the cheap- 
er flour in the towns in the near fu- 
ture but has warned consumers in the 
country districts that they will have 
to continue the use of the higher 
priced product. 

Observers look upon this action as 
a restriction aimed at peasants who 
feed their hogs on flour, a popular 
practice due to the prevailing short- 
age of adequate supplies of feed. 
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WHEAT SHIPMENTS ON 
LIGHT SIDE IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat ex- 
ports totaling 1,100,000 bu. and do- 
mestic shipments amounting to 2 mil- 
lion bushels were both on the light 
side for the week ending Dec. 28, and 
Canada’s wheat visible supplies for 
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Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 








































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 







“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 


Sp ecialists in Milli Ing 
Cana an Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


“KEYSTONE” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 



























PURITY 















WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CABLE ADDRESS 


LIMITED 


LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 





Chicago 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. }8i'432.1usS) "SQ EXHD Seenss 


U NITE D STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Columbus 


OFFICES 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Galveston 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Buffalo 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Minneapolis 
Davenport 
Columbus 
Buffalo 
Winnipeg 
































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 





Serving the 


F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


the seven-day period advanced 3,300,- 
000 bu. to the 224,300,000 bu. level. 
The week previous, stocks stood at 
almost 221 million bushels, and at 
the same date a year ago, at 167,400,- 
000 bu. Visible stocks of oats, barley 
and rye are ahead of those of the 
previous year. 

The big bulk of Canada’s wheat 
visible supply still is located in ele- 
vators in western Canada, with the 
total more than 147 million bushels; 
7,600,000 bu. are located at Pacific 
Coast terminals, and 460,000 bu. at 
Churchill. Terminals at the Canadian 
Lakehead ports at Ft. William-Port 
Arthur, held 27,800,000 bu., and U.S 
lake ports held more than 2,500,000 
bu. The remainder is in store in Ca- 
nadian, Georgian Bay, Lower Lake, 
St. Lawrence and Eastern Maritime 
ports, or in transit by rail. 

Visible stocks of coarse grains as 
of Dec. 28, with previous year’s com- 
parative totals in parentheses, follow: 
oats, 39,500,000 (31,800,000); barley, 
41,300,000 (29,800,000); rye, 8 million 
(6,500,000) ; flax 2,700,000 (7,200,000). 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO. 
REPORTS 3.3% NET PROFIT 


CHICAGO—A net profit of $282,- 
537, after provision for federal income 
taxes, on net sales totaling $7,255,- 
087 was reported by the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. for the six-month 
period ended Nov. 30, 1950. The net 
profit amounted to 3.3% of net sales. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
showed total current assets of the 
company as $4,165,302.57 and total 
current liabilities as $1,875,145.43. 

Dividends paid during the period, 
according to the balance sheet, to- 
taled $90,612.60, equal to 60¢ a share 
on 151,021 shares of outstanding $5 
par value common stock. The earned 
surplus balance at the end of the pe- 
riod was shown at $1,835,505.77. 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Milling Industry for 66 Years 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close 


—~1950-51- 

Allied Mills, Inc. 303% 27 

Allis-Chalmers 
Pfd. $3.25 

Am. Cyanamid 
Pftd. . 

A-D-M Co. 

Borden 

Cont. Baking Co. 
Pfd, SO 1 

Corn Pr. 

Pfd. $7 

Cream of Wheat 

Dow Chemical 
Pid. $4 A 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd 

**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 

Gen. Baking Co. 
Ptd. $8 

Gen, fr Corp. 
Pfd. $3. 

Gen, Millen ae 
Pfd. 3% % 
oe 

Gr. A&P Tea Co. 

Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y. . 

Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 

Natl, — Co.. 

Py -. 186 
pills M., Ine. 

Ptd. $4 1 
Gueribe & Gamble 7 
Purity Bak. Corp. 34% 
Quaker Oats, 

Pid. $6 - 160% 

Ralston Purina 


Co., $3.75 Pfid.. 103% 
it. Regis Pag Co. W% 


96 

24% 

96% 
. 39% 
.. 103% 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 63% 
United Biscuit 

of America ... 33 24% 

Pid. $4.50 .... 111% 
Vietor Ch. Wks. . 51% 


$4.50 
{Sterling Drug . 
Pid. $3.50 


39% 
97% 101% 
14% 18% 
° 4 3% 6% 
Pfd. $5.50 ‘ 97 101% *102 
Bid Asked 
*+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 16 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc, 15% Mi 
*Standard Milling Co. nade ™™ Ry 
*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
Closing a and asked prices on stocks 
not traded J 6: 


rw Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. iw 
Great A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pf 195% 135 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. . 95% 1 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
Pfd. 


Novadel-Agene 

Omar, Inc. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Wagner Baking Co. rer 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close 
Dec. 


22, 
eT 
Can. Food Prod.. 
BR. és 


Pfd. 
Catelli Food, A 
B 


Consol. Bakeries . 
Federal Grain, A 

Pfd. oes “se 
Gen, Bakeries 3 
Internat, Mig. Co., 

Pfd. . 104% 
Lake of the Woods 28% 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 13% 
Mid-Pacific Grain 22 
Ogilvie Flour ... 23% 
Purity Flour 
St. Lawrence FI.. 

U nited Grain, 4 


Ye %o 1 
Woods Mfg., Pfd. 24 2 


Closing bid and asked prices on 
not traded: 


Canada 


Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 

Purity Flour, Pfd. 
Reliance Grain 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. . 
Toronto Elevators oe 
Western Grain 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending Dec. 23, in thousand bushels 
Receipts oe Stocks 
Minneapolis . 251 9 .. 11,973 11,061 
Duluth cone 2 291 54 1,057 1,009 
Week ending Dec. 30: 
Minneapolis 267 122 71 
Duluth ss... ° 


41 11,961 10,998 
28 1,053 981 
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Ohio Grain Assn. 
Warned of Threat 
to Free Enterprise 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Central States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 

CINCINNATI—An “avalanche of 
war hysteria” threatens to sweep 
aside free markets with the incen- 
tives, competitive forces and other 
factors “which have made this nation 
by far the most productive on earth,” 
Carl E. Bostrom, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, declared in 
an address delivered before the 72nd 
annual convention of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill and Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 
held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel 
Jan 7-9. 

Mr. Bostrom reviewed attempts by 
government officials and members of 
Congress to obtain legislation which 
would seriously affect this country’s 
free market system. He referred spe- 
cifically to attempts to transfer con- 
trol of margins on futures trades to 
the Department of Agriculture, rath- 
er than by the exchanges, as at 
present. Another proposal cited by 
the Chicago Board of Trade head 
was the proposal which would have 
authorized the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to sell its stocks below cost 
of acquisition, which, Mr. Bostrom 
said, would allow the agency to con- 
trol prices both on the up and down 
sides as well as having other “obvious 
harmful effects” on the grain trade. 

“Businessmen should quickly face 
up to the unpleasant realities of pres- 
ent day politics whether we like it 
or not, if we expect to keep even a 
modified competitive system,” Mr. 
Bostrom said. 

He added that business leaders, 
with all their proper conservatism 
and dignity are “going to have to 
take their gloves off and fight for 
what is right for their businesses and 
their country.’ 


Storm Cuts Attendance 


Attendance at the first two days 
of the meeting was materially re- 
duced by bad driving conditions which 
resulted from a five-inch fall of wet 
snow the day before the meeting 
opened. But, even so, nearly 200 dele- 
gates were registered. 

Ralph H. Brown, Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati, association president, 
announced the appointment of 
Vaughn M. Thorne, Columbus, as the 
new permament secretary of the as- 
sociation. He will take over the sec- 
retarial work which has been carried 
on during the past several months 
by H. E. Frederick, Scott Mills, 
Marysville, Ohio. 

William F. Brooks, executive 
retary, National Grain Trade Council, 
Washington, addressed the meeting 
on the subject of “The New Congress 
and the Grain Trade.” He warned the 
dealers of a rapidly mounting clamor 
for price controls, whereas so far 
there has been too little vocal oppo- 
sition on the part of the grain in- 
dustry against the imposition of con- 
trols. 

Following Mr. Brooks’ address, the 
Ohio association adopted a_ resolu- 
tion opposing price controls on grains 
as long as there is a surplus situa- 
tion 

Deane W. Mallot, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, in an address, 
“How Free Is America Today?” said 
that “too many people are asking our 
federal government to do what our 
grandparents would have taken pride 


sec- 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


in doing for themselves.” He said 
“that the federal government, under 
the guise of every political party, 
reaches out like an octopus to wrap 
itself around more and ever more 
phases of our lives.” 

“I hope the voices of the men in 
the grain trade may always be lifted 
to encourage us to think and act like 
free men, never surrendering the 
freedom which makes life in America 
worth living,” he concluded. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


German Trade Asks 
Private Handling 
of U.S. Flour Deal 


LONDON—German traders wel- 
come the reopening of flour imports 
from the U.S. but regret that the 
procurement will not be handled 
through private trade channels. 

It was announced last week that 
$1.8 million in Economic Cooperation 
Administration funds had been made 
available for German procurement of 
flour in the U.S. under terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement. It is 
expected that the Production and 
Marketing Administration will pur- 
chase the flour for the German gov- 
ernment, but no buying plans had 
been announced by early this week. 

Private trade handling, German im- 
porters say, would insure retention of 
good-will for U.S. flour. They point 
out that previous government-to-gov- 
ernment deals have not been satis- 
factory from the standpoint of flour 
quality. 

The German importers association 
is pressing U.S. and German officials 
to change the procurement plan and 
has urged similar action by U.S. 
millers. 





E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


TO LEAVE QBA—E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla., and secretary and general 
manager of Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Cooperative, Inc., New York, will 
resign his QBA position effective 
April 1 to become city manager of 
Lakeland. Mr. Kelley was formerly 
mayor of the Florida city. One-time 
governor of the American Bakers 
Assn., Mr. Kelley is at present a gov- 
ernor of the wholesale bread branch 
of the ABA and a member of its na- 
tional affairs committee. The QBA 
will not name a successor to Mr. Kel- 
ley unti) after a board meeting which 
has not yet been scheduled. 








R. Douglas Stuart, vice chairman 
of the board of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, is chairman of the sponsor- 
ing committee for a Brand Names 
Foundation dinner to be held Jan. 17 
at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. 
More than 500 Chicago business lead- 
ers will welcome foundation directors 
at the dinner, to be held in connec- 
tion with a quarterly meeting of the 
foundation board. 

* 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis Jan. 4. 

* 


The old established importing firm 
of Jas & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam, 
Holland, has been converted into a 
limited liability company under the 
name of Van Walbeek’s Handel-Maat- 
schappij N.V. J. L. Van Walbeek, 
owner of the firm and active in the 
flour trade for moré than 50 years, 
becomes a director together with Har- 
man Banning, with whom he has 
been associated for a number of years. 
The firm continues its activities in 
the same way with the same staff. 
Limited liability status has also been 
assumed by A. Ruoff & Co., also of 
Rotterdam. The firm will continue in 
the same manner and under the same 
management as A. Ruoff & Co. N.V. 

© 

An adventurous year-end trip to 
London was experienced by Walther 
de Boer and Herbert Augustin of 
Hamburg. The normal! flight time be- 
tween Hamburg and London is two 
hours, but owing to fog over Britain 
the plane was diverted to Shannon, 
Ireland, for an overnight stop. Con- 
ditions were no better on the return, 
the 12-hour trip taking in Dusseldorf 
and Frankfurt before reaching Ham- 
burg 

. 

M. J. Thomas of Swift & Co., 
secretary of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club, will be the speaker at 
the organization’s Jan. 10 dinner 
meeting at the Electric Club. Mr. 
Thomas will discuss fats and oils, 
their manufacture, peculiarities and 
use. 

* 

Henry D. Pahl, president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, was in 
Chicago last week on a short busi- 
ness trip. 

Gordon H. Clark, vice president and 
director of production, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
New York offices of the company last 
week. 

e 

Nearly 50 representatives of the 
flour, feed and grain industries at- 
tended a dinner meeting at Buffalo 
Dec. 28 in honor of Edward W. Aver- 
ell, city freight agent for the New 
York Central Railroad, who is retir- 
ing after 47 years of service. Mr. Av- 
erell is a member of the Buffalo Flour 
Club and the Transportation Club of 
Buffalo. 


Election of Paul D. Arnold, 42, pres- 
ident of Arnold Bakers, Port Chester, 
N.Y., as a member of the newly 
formed Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion has been announced from the 
organization’s headquarters in New 
York. The Young Presidents Organi- 
zation lists as members, presidents 
of firms doing more than $1 million 


a year in sales or employing more 
than 100 persons. The presidents must 
have reached their positions as heads 
of their companies before the age 
of 39. Mr. Arnold became president 
of Arnold Bakers in 1944 at the 
age of 36. 
. 


Richard Cunningham of R. F. Cun- 
ningham & Co., New York, called on 
friends in the grain trade in Buffalo 
last week. 

@ 


Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, has returned from an ex- 
tended business trip to various points 
in eastern states. 

* 

The Purity Bakeries Corp., St. 
Louis, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Don C. Mendenhall as sales 
manager for the Taystee bread divi- 
sion of the company and Larry J. Jie- 
man as sales manager for the Gren- 
nan cake division. T. L. Brown was 
appointed assistant merchandising di- 
rector. 


Edwin N. Humphrey, president of 
the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. headquarters in Okla- 
homa City. 

eB 


J. W. Linden, sales director for Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, recently visited trade connec- 
tions in the Chicago area. 

& 

James 8S. Hargett, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has been 
elected a director of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Har- 
gett formerly was president of the 
Chamber. 

a 


A. L. Christman, production man- 
ager for the Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, has returned 
from a vacation trip to Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

e 


A. Z. Kouri, assistant sales execu- 
tive in the grocery products sales 
department of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a holiday visitor in 
Oklahoma City following a visit at 
his home in Wichita Falls, Texas. 

9 

W. V. VanScoyk, chief chemist for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, has been on a business trip in 
the Cincinnati area. 

oe 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of grocery products 
sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., re- 
turned home last week from a three- 
week Caribbean cruise. He was ac- 
companied by his daughter, Miss Ann 
Tillma. 

a 


E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago and 
eastern points. 


William E. Carter has been named 
vice president in charge of operations 
of the Kroger Co., Cincinnati. He for- 
merly was general manager of opera- 
tions. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 





the pri ipal Sant 


They rep t average wholesal: 





ing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
levels and do not take into account high or low 


extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publicati 








Southwest 


Kansas City: A fairly active domes- 

tic demand and purchases by the 
Army Quartermaster boosted flour 
sales above the week's capacity level 
in the Southwest last week. Sales 
averaged 140% of the combined ca- 
pacity for the four working days 
in the week. Although there were 
not many large orders, a good num- 
ber of fair-sized sales and smaller 
fill-in business was reported. 
. Moderate purchases by three or 
four chain bakers highlighted the 
week. Some individual lots of up 
to 60,000 or 70,000 sacks were re- 
ported. A grocery chain purchased a 
few small lots. One of the leading 
chain bakers acquired additional 
amounts to add to an already fairly 
large backlog of supplies on order. 
In the indepnedent class, business 
was fair. Sales mostly were confined 
to a few cars each. In all, trading 
activity was a little more pronounced 
than in the holiday week. 

Little pick up was noticed in the 
family business. Prices held firm at 
levels which continued to reflect the 
highest costs of the crop year. Clears 
were in strong demand, and supplies 
were extremely tight, especially with 
new Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchases coming up im- 
mediately. 

The army bought 80,000 to 90.000 
sacks of straights from mills in this 
area Jan. 3, the final sealed bid pur- 
chase for the time being. New buy- 
ing will be done by direct negotiation 
with the mills. The bulk of the Jan. 
3 buying was from West Coast mills. 

Very little export business was ac- 
complished last week. Holland bought 
a few small lots for March-April po- 
sition, but most mills were cautious 
in their deferred dealings because of 
the ceiling threat. 

Production at Kansas City climbed 
up over five days last week to regis- 
ter 104% of a five-day week capacity. 
This compares with 84% the preced- 
ing week and 83% a year ago. 

Quotations, Jan. 5, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.60@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.65, straight $5.40 
@5.50, established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.40, first clears $4.95@ 
5.10, second clears $4.80@4.85, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.65@4.75; soft 
wheat short patent $7.05@7.40, 
straight $5.70@5.80, cake flour $6.10 
@6.65. 

Three mills report domestic busi- 
ness active, 5 fair, 3 quiet, 8 slow, 
3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 77%, compared with 37% 
the preceding week and 25% a year 
ago. One mill reported export sales at 
75% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were good. Prices Jan. 5 were about 
unchanged, compared with the pre- 
vious week. 

Omaha: Moderate to good sales of 
bakery flour were reported here last 
week. However, family flour trade 
was next to nothing, millers report- 
ed. Export business was active, with 


some flour going to Holland and Ja- 
maica. PMA sales were expected for 
consignment to Germany and Yugo- 
slavia. Mills report an ample supply 
of boxcars despite the military rush. 
Jute sacks are impossible to obtain 
in the area, but there are sufficient 
supplies of cotton and paper sacks. 
Production averaged five days. In- 
quiry was dull. Quotations, Omaha, 
Jan. 6: bakery standard patent $5.50 
@5.60, family flour $7.10. 

Texas: Sales volume last week in- 
creased slightly compared with the 
week before. In addition to routine 
family and baker business and occa- 
sional cars sold for export to the 
West Indies, there were a few round 
lot sales to bakers. Sales of all types 
aggregated 20 to 25% of capacity. 
Running time was three to four days, 
same as recently. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Jan. 6: family 
extra high patent $6.60@7.10, high 
patent $6.30@6.80; standard bakers 
unenriched $5.90@6; first clears, un- 
enriched $5.10@5.30, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: With bookings 
ranging up to 49%, sales showed some 
improvement over the previous week 
and averaged 18%, compared with 
5% a week earlier and 47% a year 
ago. Family buyers took 80% of sales 
and bakers 20%. Operations ranged 
to 100% and averaged 85%, compared 
with 75% a week earlier and 60% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
from the previous week. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, Jan. 6: 
carlots, family short patent $6.40@ 
7.45, standard patent $6.15@715; 
bakers unenriched short patent $6.15 


@6.35, standard patent $6@6.20, 
straight grade $5.95@6.15; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 
Hutchinson: Flour interest centered 
with small buyers in the first week 
of the new year. Demand for small 
lots to fill in 120-day requirements 
was fairly active, but no large con- 
tracts were closed. The family trade 
continued extremely quiet. Improv- 
ing shipping directions seemed to 
justify expectations of expanding op- 
erations this week after a_ slight 
pick-up last week. Prices held steady. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: fam- 
ily patent $6.20@6.30, bakers patent 
$5.50@5.60, standard $5.40@5.50. 
Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair. Prices were unchanged. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales last week 
reached 59.5% of five-day capacity, 
an improvement from the previous 
week's 22% figure but a reflection 
of only moderate interest in flour 
purchases during a period of rela- 
tive stability in the wheat market. 
Sales in the corresponding week a 
year ago averaged 66% of capacity 

Inquiry improved considerably from 
the holiday dullness of the previous 
week, and some of the interest was 
translated into sales to the jobbing 
and independent bakery trade. Few 
round lots were sold, however, the 
business consisting mainly of fill-in 
lots to replace flour ordered out and 
some additional buying by customers 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

While order backlogs at the start 





Sales Under Wheat Agreement 
1950-51 


———- Exporting countries—Total sales, 1,000 bu —— 


Importing Guaranteed 


bu Wheat Flour 


Bb. as 
Denmark 
Rey 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 


Panam 


Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arat 
Spain 
Sweden . § os 
Switzerland 5,43 3,501 
Un. of 8. Africa . 
9,794 
10 
100,979 14,623 
vorting countries) 


CCC through Jan 


—United States*—— 


Total 
2,940 


Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
2,940 
~=-5 ” 13,589 

1,461 730 19) 
5,147 377 67 7,194 
° 5,431 


2792 


y Wheat Council through Dec 


of the year averaged 72 days’ run- 
ning time for spring wheat mills- 
double the backlog of a year earlier 
heavier shipments have outstripped 
new sales and the backlog is down 
somewhat from the high point. How- 
ever, the forward sales stiuation is 
far more comfortable than it has 
been for some time, and with ship- 
ping directions coming in at a good 
rate, heavy production is indicated 

subject to the limitations of a 
mounting boxcar shortage. 

Mill sales departments are not in- 
active, meanwhile, with considerable 
fill-in business still possible to bring 
buyers up to a full 120-day backlog. 
Fairly stable wheat markets, plus 
the uncertainty about possible price 
controls, appear to be discouraging 
bakers from additional heavy com- 
mitments at the moment. Family 
flour sales were light. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 92.2% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 74.3% 
the previous week. 

Production of mills in Minneapolis 
averaged 109% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 95% the previous 
week and 76% in the corresponding 
week of 1950. For the entire North- 
west, production averaged 87% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
82% the preceding week and 71% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 9: standard pat- 
nt $5.95@6.20, short patent $6.10@ 
6.30, high gluten $6.35@6.60, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.45@7.55, first clear $5.85 
@6.60, whole wheat $5.85@6.10. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Sales 
were reported slow to fair by interior 
mills, and inquiry improved from the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
are fair to good. Production last week 
averaged 76% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 75% the previous 
week and 68% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business showed a 
slight improvement last week. Sales 
were chiefly in one- and two-car 
lots for replacement purposes, but 
these increased in number. A few 
sales of larger amounts were also 
made, but buyers in the main, re- 
mained out of the market. They do 
not take to prevailing firm price lev- 
els, and are buying only as needed. 
Shipping directions were fair. 

Family flour deliveries continued 
very good, but new business dropped 
off considerably. 

Business with other mills in the 
central states area was rather quiet 
again last week. Considerable in- 
terest was shown by buyers during 
the week, but this did not develop 
into much business. Sales averaged 
about 35 to 40% of capacity, a slight 
increase over the previous week due 
to some sales to the cracker trade 
in the East which included a few 
lots of around 5,000 sacks. A few 
cracker bakers permitted their stocks 
to get very low, and they were in 
need of flour. These sales were chief- 
ly for nearby delivery, and there was 
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no forward buying. A few sales were 
also made to blenders, totaling about 
10,000 sacks. 
Family flour was quiet, as these 
users are pretty well covered. 
Mill operations were in the main 


disappointing. Mills did not run as 
expected. 

Quotations Jan. 6: spring top pat- 
ent $6.10@6.33, standard patent $6@ 
6.23, first clear $5.95@6.10, family 
flour $7.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.85@6, 95% patent $5.75@5.90, 
first clear $5.42@5.47; soft winter 
short patent $6.20@7.25, standard 
patent $5.63@7.20, first clear $5.42 
a6 

St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
new sales were moderately good last 
week. Shipping directions were also 
good. Demand for clears exceeded the 
supply 

Elsewhere in the area, there was 
a moderate pick-up in flour sales, 
mostly in lots of single cars to 5,000 
sacks to the bakery trade. Spring 
wheat mills reported active sales of 
this size in both high protein and 
low protein bakery flours. Jobbers 
seem to be well contracted for 120 
days and show little interest. Prices 
were about 5¢ higher on all the bet- 
ter grades of hard and soft winter 
and spring wheat flour. Clears, due to 
government and private export de- 
mand, were firm, with prices some- 
what higher than a week earlier 
The supply of clears of all types 
is not burdensome and the demand 
is sufficiently steady to keep mills 
in desirable shape. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Jan. 6: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.80, ordinary 
$5.95, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.90; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.70, 
cake $6.70, pastry $5.70, soft straights 
$5.85, clears $5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent $6.25, 
standard $6.15, clear $6.15, low pro- 
tein clears $5.35. 





Toledo: The new year has found 
no particular change or improve- 
ment in the flour milling and sales 
situation, according to reports from 
millers. Very few mills, if any, in the 
area are running six days a week, 
and some are not operating more 
than four days. Sales are rather slow 
However, since this condition has pre- 
vailed for some time, some improve- 
ment might be overdue 


East 


Buffalo: Production of mills in this 
area last week was down consider- 
ably from the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions on past bookings 
poured into the mills’ offices during 
the week, and heavier output is indi- 
cated. With freight cars available 
in normal supply and roads free from 
ice and snow, it is thought the buy- 
ers wanted the flour in their storage 
bins inasmuch as the winter season 
is approaching in earnest with its 
possible tie-ups in transportation. 

The holiday demand for flour was 
all over last week, and salesmen’s 
order books were not overworked. 
Area bakers enjoyed a fine holiday 
business in baked goods, they had 
all been good buyers of flour in pre- 
vious weeks and right up to the holi- 
day time 

Flour prices were little changed 
from the previous week’s quotations 

Very good industrial activities in 
this area presage a continuation of 
good incomes by factory employees, 
and this activity should be reflect- 
ed in further steady and good sales 
by area bakers 

Home baking by housewives has 
taken on a good hold in this particu- 
lar section lately, due to the activities 
of home baking classes that were 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, M 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 














MADE-RITE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 
(in cents per bushel) 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
2 4 5 


To July 31, °51: 


Gult* 75 75 76 75 76 
Gulft 72 72 72 72 73 
Gulft 70 70 70 70 71 
East Coast . 74 74 74 71 76 
West Coast 61 61 61 61 62 


*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 

tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 





sponsored by various country as well 
as town and city home baking or- 
ganizations, both early and late last 
fall. 

Queries among commercial bake- 
shops have disclosed facts that would 
indicate that home baking is not 
adversely affecting their sales. They 
believe that sales of baked goods 
are actually increasing due to the 
desire created by the good things 
mother has learned to bake. The fam- 
ilies’ appetites are being whetted for 
more and more commercially baked 
goods. 

Quotations. Jan. 6: spring family 
$7.90@8, high gluten $6.90@7, stand- 
ard $6.50@6.55, short patents $6.60 
@6.65, first clears $6.50@6.55; soft 
winter patents $6.15@6.20, straights 
$6.30@6.40, first clears $5.40@5.50; 
hard winter standards $6.30@6.35, 
first clears $5.95@6. 

New York: A scattered business 
with jobbers and medium-sized bak- 
ers was reported, chiefly in spring 
wheat flours. With only one chain 
baker in the market—and that only 
for fill-ins—a moderate to fair vol- 
ume of flour was sold, with the trade 
participating generally. Several round 
lots of springs were sold and stand- 
ard patents and high glutens held 
preferred demand, with a sprinkling 
of southwesterns. Activity in cake 
grades was light, and eastern flours 
continued scarce. 

Most of the trade is well covered 
ahead, and even though buyers ex- 
pect levels eventually to work higher, 
they look for occasional breaks in 
wheat during which they can make 
replacements. The reduction of 10¢ 
in the spread between spring stand- 
ards and high glutens did not greatly 
increase interest, and the continued 
high prices of clears—some above 
standards—gave them the call only 
where they were actually needed. 

Directions held fairly well, al- 
though they were somewhat below 
the volume in late December. Prices 
from the Northwest were unchanged 
to 10¢ lower for high glutens and 
practically unchanged in the South- 
west. 

Quotations Jan. 6, in cottons: 
spring high glutens $6.85@7, stand- 
ard patents $6.45@6.55, clears $6.40 
@6.60; southwestern short patents 
$6.40@6.50, standard patents $6.20@ 
6.30; high ratio soft winters $6.75 
@7.70, straights $5.85@6.25. 

Boston: Flour trading was very 
quiet last week. Price movements 
were fairly irregular, with certain 
grades of springs and hard winters 
slightly easier, while soft wheat flours 
were firmer. Springs closed un- 
changed to 10¢ lower, while hard win- 
ters eased 5¢ on the outside of the 
range. Soft wheat flours finished 5@ 
15¢ higher. 

Most of the activity was confined 
to shipping directions. However, there 
were some fill-in orders which the 
trade characterized as hedges against 
any price rise while keeping inven- 
tories at a steady level. It is the be- 
lief that 85% of the local trade is 
covered for 90 days. In fact, one 
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ARNOLD 


oslo 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Gi ades and 


Millfeed 


Low 


IOSEPHEH 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


H Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D: A ie Solicited 


Member Millers’ National Federation 











. hd Ld 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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SUMMARY.OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, In sacks of 100 ib 


Ib.). All quotations on basis of carload lots, p 


Chicago 
Spring family $. @7.80 
Spring top patent F - 6.106@6.33 
Spring high gluten . . a ite 
BmeRA BROKE 6. en cccscees> : @. 
Spring standard 6.004 6.23 
Spring first clear o« 5.95 @6.10 
Hard winter family a 
Hard winter short . 5.85 @6.00 
Hard winter standard ... 5.75 @5.90 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white . 
Rye flour, dark 


Semolina, standard, bulk 


Spring family 

Spring high gluten 

Spring short rr 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 5 “a 6.50 

Hard winter standard - 30 

Soft winter family a 

Soft winter straight 5.85 @6.25 

Soft winter standard a 

Rye flour, white 5 @w5.75 

Rye flour, dark a 

Semolina, standard, bulk 74@6.84 
Seattle Los Angeles 

Family patent . -— Fee Sa pie 8p 

PEE —Sevcecnn, spelt nc’s, “eae “higt Sp 

Bakery grades ... ... jpn) vit eee Sp 

Sp 


Ontario soft winters 
§280-lb. c 


**In cottons, Ft. William basis. 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
rompt delivery: 
Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 

$6.45@7.55 $ 4 $ @. $7,90@8.00 
a @. see oe ans 
@6.60 Gi , @... 6.90@7.00 
6.10@ 6.30 @6.7 5.60 @6.65 
5.95 @ 6.20 @6 50@6.55 
5.85 @6.60 @6 6.50@6.55 
a 5 7 @7.5 ° @... 
1 


6.35 


ose @ wee 
a - 5.55 30@6.35 
a 95@5.10 5 -00 
a @ 
D 7.05 @ 7.40 
a 


10 
6.55@6.60 
Pittsburgh 
$7.76@8.00 
6.86@7.07 @ 
6.47@6.72 vo s@ « 
6.37 @6.52 
6.47@6.68 


Atlanta 
. @. 


4.73 @5.00 
@6.76 @. 

Toronto **Winnipeg 

@11.20 $10.95@11.15 
, nt @10.70 10.45@10.65 
clear @m 9.60 a 
ring exports§ ... -@12.85 aan 
@ 8.00 coc 


ring top patent 
ring second rate 


ring first 


ottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 
Chicago Minneapoli 
Spring bran $50.00@ 54.50 * @i2 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 59.50 @ 60.50 
Buffalo 
Spring bran $57.00@ 58.00 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


@m64.( 

58.004 59.00 

58.00 @ 59.00 " “at 

58.00 @ 59.25 @67 
Spring bran 

. §$....@60.00 


Toronto ee 
61.00 @53.00 


qWinnipeg .. 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis 


Philadelphia 
$.. 5 
@65.0 


from the market reviews, are based on car 
100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
s Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
( $ a $ a ar 
a 


57.00@58.00 


59.00 @60.00 
a 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
160.06 $61.5 


0 § 1.50@62.10 ¢ @. 

0 3.10@ 50 

3.10 @ 64.5 

73 20 @ 67.50 
Shorts 

t @ 60.00 


52.00@53.00 


Middlings 
' @68.00 
59.00 @ 61.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 
Chicago—— 


TH 


a 
July Mar. 





May Jul 
239% 
239% 239% 
239% 239% 
240% 2 
233% 


-CORN— 


246% 
246% 


246% 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
May July 


—Kansas City 
y Sept May July 

HOLIDAY - 
‘ 2414 


Sept 


428% 





Winnipeg 
May July 
HOLIDAY 


178% 


182% 
184% 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis Chicago 
lay July a a May July 


a far M 
174% 89% 
90% 
90% 
89% 


88% 





large baker is said to have made 
commitments beyond 120 days. 

Quotations Jan. 6: spring short pat- 
ents $6.57@6.67, standards $6.47@ 
6.57, high gluten $6.87@6.97, first 
clears $6.37@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.42@6.52, standards $6.22 
@6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62; eastern soft winter straights 
$5.92@6.27; high ratio $6.77@7.77; 
family $8.12. 

Pittsburgh: Generally there was lit- 
tle flour sales activity in the Pitts- 
burgh area last week. However, some 
sales were made, including a sale 
of 3,000 sacks to a large bakery. 

Flour brokers and salesmen said 
that many buyers continued to offer 
to take supplies at prices not accept- 
able to mill representatives. 

Most of the business last week was 
on an odd-lot scale to maintain in- 
ventories. 

Pastry and cake flours sold mod- 
erately well. Family flour sales were 


light. Directions were good on all 
flours. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Jan. 6: hard Kansas bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.93@6.33, medium patent 
$6@6.38, short patent $6.07@6.58; 
spring standard patent $6.37@6.52, 
medium patent $6.42 @6.62, short pat- 
ent $6.47@6.72; clears $6.47@6.68; 
high gluten $6.86@7.07; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.76@8, other 
brands $6.58@7.36; pastry and cake 
flours $5.80@7.53, Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.34. 

Philadelphia: The first week of the 
new year found buyers continuing 
their lack of interest in new pur- 
chases and the local market showed 
no signs of deviating from the dull- 
ness unless there is an important 
price development. 

Bakers feel that buying in recent 
weeks provides them with good pro- 
tection since their stocks are un- 
usually heavy for this time of the 

| 


MILLER 


year. About the only flour changing 
hands is the moderate amounts tak- 
en by those interested in maintain- 
ing present supply levels. Some of 
this, of course, merely represents the 
execution of shipping directions. But 
these as a whole are not active. 

There is considerable feeling that 
quotations will rise. However, prices 
last week displayed no evidence of 
going anywhere in particular. Some 
believe that any substantial hike in 
flour costs will witness some heavy 
ordering. 

Reports from the retail trade in- 
dicate that sales have slipped back 
after benefiting from the holidays. 
But actual turnover is a little bet- 
ter than before Christmas. 

Quotations Jan. 6: spring family 
$7.85@8.10, high gluten $7.10@7.20, 
short patent $6.60@6.70, standard 
patent $6.50@6.60, first clear $6.50@ 
6.60; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft win- 
ter standard $4.90@5.20. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business 
showed a slight expansion last week. 
While the total volume of sales was 
not too large, it was slightly in ex- 
cess of the preceding week. Buying 
interest was displayed on all types 
for both nearby and 120-day deliv- 
ery, with some moderate amounts 
being worked for future delivery. 
Many in the trade are still operat- 
ing on contract balances and they 
show no interest in adding to their 
bookings. 

Hard winters were the most ac- 
tive, particularly for prompt to 30- 
day deliveries, with only very few 
120-day bookings. Northern springs 
were taken in limited amounts for 
120-day shipping periods. In general 
sales of this type of flour were some- 
what heavier, due to the favorable 
differential over hard winters. Bakers 
and jobbers showed most interest in 
these two types of flour. 

Soft winters from Missouri and 
Illinois were rather quiet, with lim- 
ited amounts being worked to cover 
replacements. Cracker and cooky 
bakers, still with uncompleted con- 
tracts, were reiuctant to take more 
at present price levels since this type 
of flour has had a greater advance 
than hard winters or northern 
springs. Pacific Coast soft winters 
were very quiet, with only small 
amounts being worked to regular 
users. Cake bakers enjoyed a good 
holiday business, and last week sales 
of cake flour were naturally quiet. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
increase, with rather heavy arrivals 
last week. Stocks on hand are well 
maintained to heavy. Export flour 
sales are somewhat more active to 
both Europe and the Americas. The 
Netherlands was the heaviest buyer. 

Quotations Jan. 6, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $5.10 
@5.30; spring bakery short patent 
$6.35 @6.50, standard $6.05 @6.30, first 
clear $6.15@6.40, high gluten $6.50 
@6.75; soft wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.35, straight $5.60@5.80, 
first clear $4.70@5, high ratio cake 
$6.30@6.70; Pacific Coast cake $6.80 
@6.90, pastry $6.10@6.25; basis all 
rail. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: There were no new de- 
velopments in the Pacific Northwest 
last week. Mills were waiting for 
another government call for flour, 
but it did not arrive. Meanwhile, 
mills are grinding steadily on their 
old government and Philippine book- 
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ings and operations continue at a 
high level. 

There were some domestic book- 
ings from buyers who were fearful 
of being caught in a freeze. But 
most of the larger buyers are well 
booked up, catching the market be- 
fore its heavy advance in the East. 

Local flour prices have gone up but 
not to the full extent of those re- 
ported in the East. Pacific North- 
west wheat prices have remained 
fairly stationary the past few weeks. 

Quotations Jan. 6: high gluten 
$6.89, all Montana $6.77, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.70, bluestem bakers 
$6.61, cake $7.20, pastry $6.36, whole 
wheat 100% $6.19, graham $5.95, 
whole wheat $5.95. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Foreign in- 
quiries are on the increase and mills 
in eastern Canada consider it a good 
sign. The U.K. has booked a small 
amount for February shipment, but 
the price offered was one shilling 
below January quotation.. As_ the 
amount booked for January ship- 
ment was also small, it would appear 
that the U.K. buying will not be as 
heavy as hoped for. There has been 
some improvement in domestic buy- 
ing. 

Quotations Jan. 6: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70, bakers $10.60, 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used; for export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $12.85 
per 280 lb. to end of January. 

Biscuit manufacturers are show- 
ing little interest in winters, and 
other sources are taking only nom- 
inal amounts. Quotations Jan. 6: $8 
bbl., second jutes, Montreal; export 
$3.65 cwt., bulk. 

Deliveries of good winter wheat 
from farms are very poor. Demand 
is taking all available. Quotations 
Jan. 6: $1.78 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour last week totaled just 
over 70,000 bbl., with only 17,000 bbl. 
of this amount in the form of Class 
2 sales and going to Singapore, Siam 
and Syria. IWA sales made up the 
balance, with Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Singapore, Cuba and Panama the 
destinations. Domestic trade reflect- 
ed the usual holiday lull. Quotations 
Jan. 6: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.95@ 
11.15; second patents $10.45@10.65, 
second patents to bakers $10.05@ 
10.25. 

Vancouver: Export flour business 
confirmed here during the week was 
again on the light side, but pros- 
pects across the Pacific were report- 
ed brighter despite the Korean situ- 
ation. 

Possibly the most interesting de- 
velopment of the week as far as 
Canadian flour mills are concerned 
was the announcement by the au- 
thorities at Singapore that the im- 
port of flour had been thrown open 
to ali suppliers. Up to the present 
all supplies for Singapore, with the 
exception of one Canadian cargo 
which moved there last year on in- 
structions from the British Ministry 
of Food, came from Australia. This 
was due to the shortage of dollars 
in the Malay peninsula. 

Now it appears that all the flour 
allocated to Malaya under the IWA 
and coming from Australian mills, 
will be used up by the end of March, 
and requirements from then to the 
end of the crop year July 31 may 
be supplied from any country. It is 
reported in cables that the neces- 
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sary dollars may be made available 
by the Singapore authorities for such 
purchases. 

The bulk of shipments to Singapore 
are routed via Hong Kong where new 
bills of lading are issued although 
the cargo does not leave the ship 
there 

There are reported to be some in- 
quiries for flour for Formosa, al- 
thought shippers reported consider- 
able difficulty in getting the neces- 
sary freight space. Philippine busi- 
ness remains quiet at present. 

Domestic business continues rou- 
tine, with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
first patents in 98’s cottons $11; bak- 
ers patents $9.70 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western cake and 
pastry to the trade $10.95@11.35 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: After a brisk period 
of buying last week, demand tapered 
off somewhat early this week. Inter- 
est remained steady, however, and 
prices were maintained at slightly 
higher levels. Quotations Jan. 8: bran 
$52, standard midds. $52.50, flour 
midds. $54.50, red dog $55. 

Duluth: Demand was steady last 
week, the trend was firm, and sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations: pure 
bran $52, standard bran $51.50, stand- 
ard midds. $52, flour midds. $54.50, 
mixed feeds $52, red dog $56.50. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
was fair to good, with offerings about 
equal to the needs of the trade. The 
market held relatively steady at 
around $49 sacked, Kansas City, for 
bran and $51@51.50 for shorts. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with offerings inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Jan. 5: bran $49.50, shorts $51.50. 
Bran advanced $1.50 ton and shorts 
$2 ton, compared with the preceding 
week 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Jan. 6: bran 
$57@58, gray shorts $59@60, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; about 
$2 higher on bran and $1.50 up on 
shorts, compared with the week pre- 


vious. Demand was improved, but 
offerings were fully equal to in- 
quiries. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed $1 
higher on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $51.20@52.20, mill run $52.40@ 
53.40, shorts $55@56. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Omaha: Demand for bran was good 
and for shorts excellent last week. 
Supplies were good on bran but in- 
sufficient on shorts. Quotations, Oma- 
ha, Jan. 6: bran $49.25, shorts $51.50. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts $2 
ton higher. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$49@49.50, gray shorts $51@51.50 
ton. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
last week was good and broad, with 
a sharp pickup in interest in gray 
shorts. All feed was stronger than 
in the preceding week. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $48.50@49.25, 
gray shorts $51@51.50. 

Chicago: Bran $50@54.50, standard 
midds. $55@55.50, flour midds. $57.50, 
red dog $59.50@60.50; demand fair, 
supplies adequate. 

St. Louis: The millfeed market is 
firm, with good demand and ample 
offerings. Quick shipment, bran $53.25 
@53.50, shorts $55.25@55.50, St. 
Louis. 

Toledo: Millfeed prices are reason- 
ably steady, with demand taking care 
of production. Bran ‘vas quoted last 
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week at $55 and standard midds. or 
gray shorts at $56, f.o.b. mill. 

Buffalo: Production of millfeed 
was down slightly from the previous 
week, and demand remained constant. 
Prices were unchanged to 50¢ higher. 
There was nothing unusual in the 
demand, according to producers. They 
reported more truck shipments to 
nearby points rather than shipments 
by rail to the more distant areas. 
The closer-by consumers continue to 
keep low stocks on hand. Quotations: 
standard bran $57@58, standard 
midds. $58@59, flour midds. $58@59, 
red dog $58@59.25. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market displayed a steady undertone 
as the consuming trade continued 
to replace supplies in fear of a price 
rise. Offerings of standard bran were 
a little tighter. Jan. 6 quotations 
showed no change from the previ- 
ous week: bran $64, standard midds. 
$65, red dog $67. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was active and comparatively firm 
last week, although the volume of 
the individual lots was not impressive. 
Buyers showed willingness to pur- 
chase for immediate needs, but there 
was very little interest in any for- 
ward business. Most of the activity 
in spring bran and middlings was 
confined to Canadian offerings which 
were available at lower prices than 
for domestic supplies. Quotations Jan. 
6: spring bran $60, middlings $60, 
mixed feeds $65.50, red dog $73.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed buying in- 
creased last week. Both wholesalers 
and retailers made liberal purchases, 
bran being especially in demand. Of- 
ferings continued to supply all needs. 
Prices show an advance, and buyers 
fearing more mark-ups laid in 30-day 
supplies. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $61.50@62.10, standard 
midds. $63.10@63.50, flour midds. 
$63.10@64.50, red dog $65.20@67.50. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices were 
unsettled last week and higher than 
the previous week. Mill offerings 
were freer but stronger, and mixers 
and jobbers remained on the side- 
lines unless for replacement. Bran 
was available at $59@59.75, shorts 
searce at $60.25@60.75. 

Ogden: Prices declined $2 last 
week, with demand off a bit. Supply 
was about equal, however. Mills are 
operating to capacity, 24 hours daily, 
seven days a week, and are booked 
into February. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $49, middlings $54; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $56, 
middlings $61; to California: red 
bran and mill run $56.50, middlings 
$61.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Portland: Mill run $49, middlings 
$55 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
stronger as American demand in- 
creases. Supplies are good. Quota- 
tions Jan. 6: bran $60, shorts $60, 
middlings $68, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds 
is fair, with the bulk of supplies from 
western mills moving to eastern Can- 
ada. Supplies on hand are sufficient 
to take care of all buying orders, and 
stocks are moving freely. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $51@53, shorts $52@ 
53, middlings $59@61; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Supplies of millfeed in 
this area continue plentiful, but de- 
mand is still on the light side due to 
high prices compared with other types 
of feed. Despite the ample offerings, 









prairie mills again revised their prices 
upward during the week, the in- 
creases ranging from 50¢ on shorts 
to $1.50 on bran. Middlings, in very 
limited demand, were slightly lower. 
Cash car quotations: bran $54.80@ 
55.30, shorts $55.30@56.80, middlings 
$58.30 @ 63.30. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Business remains lim- 
ited, and prices are up 15@20¢ sack 
from a week earlier. Quotations Jan. 
8: pure white rye $5.05@5.40, me- 
dium rye $4.85@5.20, dark rye $4.30 
@4.65. 

Buffalo: Even with an advance in 
rye flour prices of as much as 20¢ 
sack last week, buyers refused to 
be frightened away from making 
purchases. Millers reported good sales 
of all types of rye flour, with some 
additional business put on the books 
for future shipment. Quotations: 
white rye $5.80@5.85, dark rye $5@ 
5.10, medium rye $5.60@5.65. 

Chicago: A fair demand for rye 
flour was reported last week. Busi- 
ness consisted of a few sales of sin- 
gle car lots. Directions were fair. 
White patent rye $5.25@5.33, me- 
dium $5@5.13, dark $4.38@5.05. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions are fair. Pure white $5.62, 
medium $5.42, dark $4.87, rye meal 
$5.37. 

Philadelphia: There was consider- 
able buying of rye flour prior to a 
recent price advance. There had been 
a two-day warning that it would take 
place. The Jan. 6 quotation on rye 
white of $5.65@5.75 compared with 
$5.45@5.55 a week earlier. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales last 
week were light to spotty, Rising 
prices increased inquiries and sales, 
but volume was not large to indi- 
vidual buyers. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: fancy rye flour, No. 1 
$5.59@5.85, medium $5.34@5.45, dark 
$4.73@5, blended $6.54@6.67, rye 
meal $5@5.09. 

Portland: White rye $6.75, pure 
dark rye $5.80. 

New York: Moderate coverage in 
rye flour was made while prices were 
protected against advances earlier 
in the week. Pure white patents, Jan. 
6, $5.50@5.75. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: A _ little im- 
provement has been noted in do- 
mestic buying. Quotations Jan. 6: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.75; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: With the advent of cold- 
er weather, trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal has shown a slight improve- 
ment. Export sales are insignificant. 
Quotations Jan. 6: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.35@5.50 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$6.50 @6.65. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.37 in 100-lb. sacks, Jan. 
9; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 
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ROBERT ANTHES JOINS 
THE UNITED GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA—Robert R. Anthes has 
joined the United Grain Co. of Omaha 
as assistant to Albert Hedelund, 
owner. 

Mr. Anthes previously was associ- 
ated with Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., most recently as city sales 
manager in Omaha. He is a gradu- 
ate of Omaha University and served 
3% years during World War II as a 
navy lieutenant. 











Fred T. Rosebrugh 


F. T. ROSEBRUGH, PURITY 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, DIES 


TORONTO— The traffic manager of 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., for 34 years, 
Fred F. Rosebrugh, 58, died recently 
following an operation. 

Mr. Rosebrugh was born in Toronto 
and spent all his business life in 
traffic and transportation activities 
and was widely known in traffic cir- 
cles throughout Canada. 

Mr. Rosebrugh took an active part 
for many years in the Transportation 
Club, the Canadian Industrial Traffic 
League and the Board of Trade Club 
of Toronto. 
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VARIETY IDENTIFICATION 
SHORT COURSE JAN. 24-26 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
X-ray method of detecting hidden in- 
festation in grain, a process developed 
recently by the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, will 
be the subject of a discussion at the 
wheat variety identification school in 
Manhattan Jan. 24-26. The annual 
school is sponsored by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. and the 
School of Agriculture of the college. 

Identification of the principal wheat 
varieties produced in the Southwest 
is the main subject to be covered 
at the three-day short course and 
reservations are being received from 
representatives of grain and milling 
companies. A few more reservations 
can be accepted, sponsors indicated. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 











MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Dec. 29 and 
Jan. 6 

BRAN Dec. 29 Jan. 6 
January $47.60@ 47.90 $48.60@ 48.90 
February 48.60@ 49.00 49.25@ 49.30 
March 49.10@ 49.75 «++ +@*49.90 
April 49.60@ 50.00 60.00@ 60.25 
May . 47.70@ 48.50 48.00@ 48.75 
June . 45.60@ 47.50 46.25@ 47.50 

SHORTS— 
January $49.55@ 60.00 $51.256@ 61.85 
February @*51.30 62.50@ 62.90 
March 53.00@ 64.00 64.50@ 55.00 
April 54.00@ 65.00 «++ @*55.00 
May . 54.75@ 65.50 64.85@ 65.00 
June 53.50@ 55.50 64.60@ 65.00 
Sales (tons) 600 2,760 

*Sale 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 23, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1950 1949 1960 1949 
Minneapolis ++ 10,920 9,360 
Kansas City 1,260 6,870 3,390 


1. 2,400 
Milwaukee cee 
Week ending Dec. 30: 


30 1,920 3,580 


Minneapolis . ‘ os SR 9,300 
Kansas City 5,340 4,920 1,590 1,890 
Milwaukee .... 60 sos 4,050 2,970 


ne ae ee 


sesng 6 Cams 


ngage 











BAKERY TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


Wide Tolerance Flours Make 
Happy Production Hours 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Grand Island 


High 
Protein 


Fremont Hastings 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. U.S.A 


Manofactare Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity. 16,000 Bushels 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Fiour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fitny Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 
; Mills . 


LLINOTS 


GAMLMOWAH / 
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CCC Loss on Price 
Support Program 
Tops $100 Million 


WASHINGTON — The Commédity 
Credit Corp. reports that $2,924.,- 
084,000 was invested in CCC price- 
support program loans and _ inven- 
tories Nov. 30, 1950, and that 
the corporation sustained a net real- 
ized $100,281,000 in carrying 
out this program during the current 
fiscal year through November. (The 
net realized loss on the CCC price- 
support program for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950, was $249,230,- 
UU0U) 

Of the 
924,084,000, 


as ol 


loss of 


total investment of $2,- 
loans outstanding totaled 
$928,772,000 (including $236,973,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies and $609,680,000 held by the 
CCC and $82,119,000 of loans approv- 
ed but not fully processed) while in- 
ventories acquired under loan, pur- 
agreement, and direct pur- 
operations represented an in- 
vestment of $1,995,312,000 


chase 


chase 


Wheat Investment Leads 
Price-support operations in three 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 
and the loans outstanding, were as 
loliows 


Wheat, bu $341,486,790 


Included under “other” above were 
flaxseed, peanuts, soybeans, 
and pasture and winter cover 
barley, dry edible beans 
and peas, grain sorghum, oats, rice, 
rye, rosin, upland cotton, and cotton- 
seed. In this group, the largest 
amount of loans on any one commodi- 
ty was $50,489,351 on peanuts. 

The wheat figure includes, in addi- 
tion to 160,955,480 bu. of 1950-crop 
wheat, 7,533,210 bu. of resealed 1948 
and 1949-crop wheat, and 2,566,662 
bu. of 1948 and 1949-crop wheat in 
process of liquidation or resealing 

The corn includes, in addi- 

to 153,301,605 bu. of 1949-crop 
1,668,634 bu. of 1950-crop corn, 
62,144,167 bu. of resealed 1948-crop 
and 3,487,925 bu. of 1948-crop 
corn in liquidation 
entory of the CCC 


loans on 
hay 


crop seeds, 


} 
total 


corn 
process ol 


1 the inv 


30, the quantities involved ° 


were as follows 


items in inventory includ- 
Ameri can-Egyptian cotton, wool 
cottonseed 
peanuts, sSoy- 
potato starch, pota- 
peas, oats, rice, rye, 
winter cover 
turpentine, 
largest of wh ich was oats with a 
value of $11,356,493 
} in carrying on the 
Gj price -support program in the 
first five the fiscal year 
was realized largely on butter, eggs, 
sorghum, milk potatoes and 


onseed, cotton linters, 


ttonseed meal 
dry edible 


and pasture seeds 


seeds obacco and 


loss 
months of 
wheat 


As of Nov. 30, 1950, 


authorized to have 


the CCC was 
total borrowings 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Seaboard 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


Average 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 








“DIAMOND D” 


A Higt 


¢ Baker's Spr 


Sheridan Flouriag Mills, Inc. 
DAN, WYOMING 


SHERI 











5 
80 Years of Reliability 


PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY FLOURS 





BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Hlinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
_LIGONTER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED DOWN 


WASHINGTON — Sales of retail 
bakeries during November were 3% 
lower than sales during the previous 
month, according to a report of the 
Department of Commerce. November 
sales, however, were 2% above those 
of the same month last year. Sales 
during the first 11 months of 1950 
were reported 2% lower than the 
same period a year earlier. 


outstanding and obligations to 
chase loans held by lending agencies 
at any one time of $6,750 million to 
carry on its various programs, in- 
cluding the price-support program. 
The CCC had in use $3,029 million 
of its statutory borrowing authority, 
that is, actual borrowings totaled 
$2,786 million and obligations to pur- 
chase commodity and storage loans 
held by lending agencies amounted 
to $243 million. This left a net statu- 
tory borrowing authority available of 
$3,721 million. 

In addition, other current operating 
obligations of the CCC amounted to 
$239 million, some part of which may 
be liquidated by the use of borrowing 
authority. These current operating 
obligations included accounts payable 
and accrued liabilities totaling $73 
million, loans in process amounting 
to $82 million, purchase agreements 
amounting to $10 million and other 
commitments of approximately $74 
million. 

The corporation has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $100 million and at times it 
receives advances from purchasers of 
commodities. These funds reduce the 
amount of borrowings necessary for 
the corporation to carry out its oper- 
ations. 


——OREA 


pur- 
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MICHIGAN COOPERATIVE 
BUYS NEW STORAGE SITE 
LANSING, MICH.—The Michigan 

Elevator Exchange has purchased a 

24-acre site along the New York Cen- 

tral Railroad, between Sylvania and 

Ottawa Lake, Mich., for a new grain 

elevator with an eventual capacity of 

2 million bushels, according to J. R 

Bliss, general manager of the ex- 

change. 
The first 


507.000 bu.. 


unit, to accommodate 
will be started this win- 
ter and is expected to be in service 
next summer. This unit will have a 
166-ft. high headhouse with a capac- 
ity of 46,000 bu. Fourteen steel re- 
inforced silos 100 ft. high 
and 20 ft. in diameter also will be 
built. They will hold 23,000 bu. each 

bins between the silos 
total of 139,000 bu. 

All small grains as well as corn 
and soybeans will be handled. The 
135 participating elevators in the ex- 
change handle about one third of the 
grain and beans sold in Michigan, Mr 
Pliss said 

Ownership of the new elevator will 
be held by farmers, cooperative 
groups and others who have pur- 
chased stock in the Michigan Eleva- 
tour Exchange 


concrete 


and smaller 


will hold a 


—. 7. S THE STAFF OF re 
RESEARCH VOLUME RELEASED 

The research committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants has released a research study 
volume entitled “How Standard Costs 
Are Being Used Currently.” Material 
for the work was gathered from 72 
companies which use standard costs. 
Arthur H. Smith, assistant comptrol- 
ler of General Mills, Inc., is a mem- 
ber of the research committee. Copies 
of the available at NACA 
chapters 


volume are 
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U.S. VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) 
on Dec, 29 
Wheat Ccrn 
Baltimore 4,071 
Boston 708 ee oe 
Buffalo 1182 4,405 1,489 
Afloat 6,627 78 
Chicago 28 12,246 1,739 
1 


Oats Rye Barl’s 
4,179 99 376 


oat 

Duluth 

Enid 

Ft. Worth 
Galveston l 
Hutchinson 16,0 
Ind'napolis 
Kans. City 
Milwaukee 


ty 07 
Joseph 624 467 
Louis 981 162 


ichita 


1 Dec 


1949 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible sup; grain in the western in 
1 divis reported by the Board 


Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 


8,360 11,464 


1,403 


14,465 
9,807 
week ending Dex . 
1,974 208 1,090 
690 > 


1 
~.922 208 1,144 


week ending De 


crop year Aug 


other terminals and semi-publi 
western division. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
nded grain in the U.S 
secretary of the 
i Dec, 30, 195 


49 


United States Grain Stocks 

ial stocks of grains in store and 

rincipal markets of the U.S 

week ending Dec 30, 

< ) 1949, as reported to the 

train Brancl the Production and Market 

Administration of the U.8. Department 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted) 
Canadian 

American —im bond 

Dec Dec Dec Dec 

3 q 31, 

1949 


1 


Soybeans 
Stocl S. bonded grain in store and 

markets Dec. 30 (fig 

date of a year 


afloat adian 
ures for 
given in 


050,00 


iding 


oats 
441,000 
96,000 


278,000 (none) soybeans 


(100,000) 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEES 
NAMED BY MNF PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO—H, W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, president of 
the Millers National Federation, has 
appointed a committee to nominate 
one or more candidates for the MNF 
presidency. The committee, headed 
by W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, also includes A. F. 
Anglemyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn.; J. C. Mitchell, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Tex- 
as; L. S. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and H. W. Taylor, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

District nominating committees, 
each of which is to select candidates 
for the board of directors from their 
respective districts, have been ap- 
pointed. They are: 

District I (Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, 
New England States, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, northern Indiana) 
Robert V. Harris, chairman, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich.; Robert W. Keynes 
Keynes Brothers, Logan, Ohio; Julius E 
Lentz, Mauser Mill Co., Inc., Treichlers, Pa 

District Il (District of Columbia, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, southern Illinois, 
southern Indiana, Missouri, except Kansas 
City and St. Joseph)—-L. C. Chase, chair 
man, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; 
©. A. Church, Garland Mills, Inc., Greens 
burg, Ind.; B. L. Driscoll, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

District IIL (Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, western lowa, 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo.)—Gordon 
B. Wood, chairman, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City; G. J. Buettner, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Millis Co., Dallas; Floyd W. Ross, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 

District IV (Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming)—J. L. Locke, chair- 
man, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
K. E. Bumgarner, Spokane Flour Mills Co., 
Spokane; R Pease, Coloradé Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver. 

District V (Minnesota, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, northern 
Illinois, eastern lowa)—R. R. Winters, chair 
man, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min 
neapolis; A. R. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co.,, Minneapdiis; G. E. Kelley, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Federation members who wish to 
express their views on directorships 
and the presidency have been ad- 
vised to submit their views to the 
appropriate committees. All nomina- 
tions are required to be completed by 
Feb. 20. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks 

Dec Dec. Dec Jan 
16 ) 5 


23 30 
mills 29,207 26,010 19,030 *19,327 


Five 
*Four mills. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


» 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 





Wheat Review 





(Continued from page 15) 


There was further inquiry in the 
export field last week in the Pacific 
Northwest. One full cargo of white 
wheat was sold to Ireland and a par- 
cel lot to Peru. Japanese buyers were 
in the market asking for offers with 
a letter of credit to be established 
on Jan. 9. A few exporters would not 
sell on that basis, but it was current- 
ly reported that Canadian sellers 
had booked five cargoes and would 
buy these in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mill buying was good, with mill 
bookings in the domestic field ex- 
tended for quite a period ahead 
and mills covering on part of their 
bookings. They are also grinding on 
Philippine and army business; conse- 
quently, their operations have been 
expanded. 

Snow covered part of the interior 
the past week, giving some protection 
to winter planted wheat. But the 
covering was not heavy, and weather 
remains unseasonably warm. No real 
cold weather has yet developed in 
the Pacific Northwest either east or 
west of the Cascades. 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


He Ss : 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


MINNEAPOLIS 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 
United States Managers 

90 John Street New York 

Dallas, Texas Montreal, Canade 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgie Chicago, lil. San Francisco, Calif. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yo" 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











MILLING WHEAT 


KANSAS GRAIN Co. 
Board of Trade e Kansas City, Mo 


Vicror 4384 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


De ds 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 
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DEATHS 


Charles A. Becker, president of the 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Holsum Bakery, Inc., 
died in Dallas, Texas, Jan. 5. Details 
on page 11. 





Julius Spang, 97, founder of the J. 
Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, and 
head of the firm for 61 years, died 
recently. 


T. W. Black, 59, national accounts 
special representative in bakery sales 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
died Jan. 4. Details on page 11. 


Isidor Klein, 54, president of the 
Vienna Baking Co., Pittsburgh, died 
recently. The widow and two sons, 
both associated with their father in 
the business, survive. 


Alfred W. Mansfield, 69, formerly 
resident partner of Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, Chicago, died Dec. 30 at his 
home in Palm Beach, Fla. He had 
been retired for the past three years. 
He is survived by his widow, one son 
and a daughter. 


Perry T. Kistler, coordinator of nu- 
tritional research of the by-products 
division of Publicker Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, died recently. Once nu- 
tritionist and general sales manager 
of the Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., 
Mr. Kistler was associated with the 
Continental Milling Co. of Ellicott 
City, Md., before joining the Publick- 
er Industries organization. 


Albert C. Schmidt, 47, president of 
Curly Top Bakeries, Inc., died in a 
Binghamton, N.Y., hospital Jan. 4 
after a long illness. A native of Ger- 
many, he came to this country about 
30 years ago and achieved a reputa- 
tion as a cake baker in Syracuse, 
N.Y., before joining the Barnard Bake 
Shops, Inc., here in 1930. In 1941 
Mr. Schmidt purchased the business, 
renaming it Curly Top Bakeries and 
consolidating it with other firms later. 
Mr. Schmidt was a past president of 
the Southern Tier Bakers Assn., a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, a public relations 
director of the Southern Tier Bakers 
Assn. and a member of various civic 
and fraternal groups. He is survived 
by his widow, Helen, who is treasurer 
of Curly Top Bakeries; three daugh- 
ters and a son. 


——BREAD is 


INDIA EXPECTED TO BUY 
MORE AMERICAN WHEAT 


LONDON—tThe government of In- 
dia is to spend more dollars on North 
American wheat during 1951. Despite 
declarations that dependence on dol- 
lar sources of supply would end this 
year as a result of the plans made 


MICHIGAN FLOURS 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. 
Chelsea, Michigan 


THE STAFP OF LIFEe—— 
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to attain self-sufficiency within the 
country, marketmen consider that a 
proportion of the recently announced 
grain import program, involving total 
estimated purchases of 3.7 million 
tons, will come from North American 
sources. 

This turnabout in policy is due in 
the main to the excessive damage 
sustained by the harvest as a result 
of heavy rains and floods. Neverthe- 
less, it was apparent to observers that 
even given a successful home crop 
this season the Indian government 
would not have been successful in 
attaining self-sufficiency. 

The deficit has been estimated offi- 
cially at 6.8 million tons, and in view 
of this marketmen consider that the 
proposed importation of 3.7 million 
tons is too low. If India is to avoid 
famine more purchases will have to 
be made, the total requirement sug- 
gested ranging from 6 million tons 
to 10 million tons. It is likely, there- 
fore, that imports from North Amer- 
ica will be ever greater than at pres- 
ent indicated. Already 11 million 
bushels of wheat have been bought 
in Canada. 


WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order, 
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| HELP WANTED 
_ | 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR PROGRESSIVE 
feed mill in Virginia. Experience in flour 
or feed mills required. Address 1292, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
j v ; 


ONE W. 8. TYLER CO. NIAGARA VIBRAT- 
ing Screen, style 100, serial number 8198. 
Two Richmond Manufacturing Co. Niagara 
Super Sifters, No. 4x10, serial numbers 
21749 and 21750. All equipment offered 
subject to prior sale. Address: Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., 600 Roanoke Bidg., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v ; 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo 














WANTED TO BUY—SEVERAL NORDYKE 
Marmon Style A drive, roll feeder, shell 
bearing 9x30 or 9x36 roller mills. Good 
condition. The Mennel Milling Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio 





GRAIN CLEANERS 
24” Carter 


(uo Aspirator, 200 Bu 
lbuo Aspirator, 450 Bu 
Excellent Condition, 4% Price! 
HARRIS MACHINERY CO. 
5OL 30th Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 











bition and energy. 


Opportunity 
ability to serve. 


Mankato, Minnesota. 





FLOUR SALES EXECUTIVE 


Established, aggressive milling firm with ample capacity and a complete reputable 
line of quality flours requires the services of experienced sales executive with am- 


Job requires ability to work rapidly into the position of serving as a utility man, 
assisting and relieving various executives. It also entails field sales work as special 
representative and supervisor to develop standing with trade. 

Flour experience and age about 35 to 45, preferred but not entirely essential. 
for progress with this independent firm is commensurable with 


Applications will be held in strictest confidence. 


Hubbard Milling Company, 
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Dairymen Step Up 
Use of Formula 
Feeds, BAE Reports 


WASHINGTON — Formula feeds 
continue to gain in preference over 
other types of concentrates fed by 
dairymen, according to a recent Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics sur- 
vey. 

Reports to the BAE show that for- 
mula feeds now make up 25.9% of the 
ration fed to dairy cows on a na- 
tional average. This represents an in- 
crease of one percentage point over a 
year ago, the only significant shift 
in the percentages of various feeds 
used by dairy cattle. 

However, corn continues to be the 
most important single feed in the 
fall concentrate dairy ration, accord- 
ing to reports to the BAE from more 
than 7,500 special dairy reporters 

Corn 30.4% of Total 

Corn comprises 30.4% of the total 
amount of grain, millfeeds and other 
concentrates fed to milk cows in dairy 
reporters’ herds in November. Oats 
made up 24.3% of the total, and the 
balance, in addition to formula feeds, 
included barley (4%), wheat millfeeds 
(4%), soybeans or soybean oil meal 
(2%), linseed oil meal (2%), wheat 
and cottonseed oil meal (1% each) 
and miscellaneous (5%). 

Corn, oats and formula feeds to- 
gether accounted for slightly more 
than four fifths of all grain and con- 
centrates fed to milk cows. 

Other changes from a year ago 
in the percentages fed include—beside 
the gain for formula feed—a half per 
centage point increase for oats and 
soybeans or soybean oil meal, with 
offsetting decreases of one point for 
corn and one half point for wheat and 
cottonseed oil meal. 

In comparison with averages for 
the 1939-48 period, the most marked 
increase was in formula feeds—from 
22.9% to 25.9%. Percentages of corn 
and oats used on Nov. 1, 1950, were 
slightly above average, but the per- 
centages of barley, wheat and wheat 
millfeeds were well below average 

Formula feeds have increased from 
an average of about 15% of the total 
for the first five years of the series 
to an average of nearly 26% for the 
past five years. On the other hand, 
barley used in farm mixed dairy ra- 
tions has decreased from around 9% 
of the ration fed to just a little more 
than 4%. 

Wheat millfeeds decreased from 
about 11% in the early thirties to be- 
tween 3 and 4% in recent years, prob- 
ably reflecting in part the use of 
wheat millfeeds for commercially 
mixed dairy feeds and the purchase 
by farmers of the formula feeds rather 
than bran. 

The value per 100 Ib. of concen- 
trate rations fed to milk cows in 
November averaged $3.14, 11% high- 
er than in November, 1949, but lower 
than in any of the three preceding 
years. 


—BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFE- 


MORRIS SAYRE NAMED BY 
CORN INDUSTRIES GROUP 
NEW YORK-—HMorris Sayre, presi- 

dent of the Corn Products Refining 

Co., New York, has been elected 

president of the Corn Industries Re- 

search Foundation, it was announced 
recently. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president and 
chairman of the board, A. E. Staley 

Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., was 
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named vice president; Floyd J. Hos- 
king, director of the research founda- 
tion’s Washington office, elected ex- 
ecutive vice president, and Howard 
A. Prentice, associate director of the 
Washington office, vice president at 
large. 

Norman F. Kennedy will continue 
as director of research, Pendleton 
Dudley as treasurer and general con- 
sultant, and Howard T. Walden II, as 
editorial director. 

The foundation, whose membership 
includes 11 manufacturers of deriva- 
tives of corn, announced that the 
administrative changes were intended 
to strengthen the operations of the 
institute through the expansion of 
its research program. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA FEED SALES 
REACH 897,218 TONS 


Feed sales in Oklahoma from July 
1, 1949, to July 1, 1950, totaled 897,- 
218 tons, according to the state de- 
partment of agriculture. The figure 
is based on quarterly tonnage reports 
submitted by feed registrants. 

Formula feeds accounted for 402,- 
207 tons of the total, Park A. Yeats 


Selected 


of the agriculture department, re- 
ported. Included were 129,095 tons 
dairy or cow feed, 9,131 tons horse 
and mule feed, 32,766 tons pig and 
hog feeds, 212,099 tons poultry feeds 
and 19,116 tons dog feed. 

Mineral feed sales totaled 15,099 
tons. The volume of chop feeds dis- 
tributed in the state was reported at 
28,109 tons. 

Sales of cottonseed oil meal totaled 
154,519 tons. The total reported for 
wheat bran was reported at 51,847 
tons and the total for wheat gray 
shorts at 87,434 tons. 

Other figures on tonnage volume 
of feeds distributed in the state dur- 
ing the year: Alfalfa meal, 12,556 
tons; animal products, 9,767; brewers’ 
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and distillers’ products, 12,712; corn 
products, 27,151; soybean oil meal, 
17,734; peanut oil meal, 12,539; other 
oi] meals, 768; milk products, 1,264; 
oat products, 16,396; wheat products 
other than bran and shorts, 8,680; 
miscellaneous, 38,435. 
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NORTH DAKOTA SURVEY 
SHOWS ’HOPPER DANGER 


FARGO, N.D.—Wayne J. Colberg, 
entomologist of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College staff, believes 
that “serious trouble” may be ahead 
in 1951 from grasshoppers in some 
areas of the state. 

Mr. Colberg’s opinion is based on 
information obtained from surveys 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 


offer complete coverage of all major wheat 


Exceptional 
Storage Facilities 


| til 
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NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


BB sons 


growing areas. We originate wheat from Be. —_ he ae 

our 56 country elevators in four southwest- / 

ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 4 | | 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity over ! 

8,000,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat ; 
and coarse grain requirements. 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e¢ OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


BALTIMORE 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 
LIVERPOOL 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
§,000,000 Bus. 
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SUNNY. 
KANSAS 


The prime purpose of SUNNY KANSAS is 
the production of the finest quality bread. 
And this purpose is reflected in the way we 
go about the milling of this famous brand. 
First, is the careful selection of wheats with a 
pedigree that insures good baking character- 
istics. Then comes the expert milling in our 
modern plant under scientific supervision. Fi- 
nally, there is the proof of the quality by ad- 
equate baking tests to make certain that every 


sack of SUNNY KANSAS is “tops.” 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ad KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
© 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota” 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








completed in each county of the state 
last fall by U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and North Dakota exten- 
sion service 

Most of the state west of a line 
running north and south through 
Bismarck was said by Mr. Colberg 
to be in a “threatening” condition. 
He thinks this section could easily 
have serious infestations, in case 
weather is favorable for hatching and 
early development of the pests. 

According to the survey, grasshop- 
per infestation in western North Da- 
kota has gained about 300% over the 
1949 infestation. This heavy build-up, 
Mr. Colberg said, is not due entirely 
to a lack of adequate control meas- 
ures. He added there is a definite 
need for more chemical control late 
in the season when the adult grass- 
hoppers begin moving about looking 
for places to lay eggs. The weather 
last fall favored a long egg-laying 
season. Heavy masses of eggs were 
laid along the field margins and in 
fields. 
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ZINSMASTER INTRODUCES 
NEW BREAD WRAPPER 


A new “daisy” wrapper for “Mas- 
ter White Bread” has been introduced 
in the Twin Cities area by the Zins- 
master Baking Co., Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

Created by Raymond Loewy and 
Associates, the new package—repre- 
senting a complete departure in col- 
or and design from the old wrapper 

expresses the theme, “Fresh as a 
Daisy.” The new package is adorned 
with animated daisies. Colors are yel- 
low, blue and maroon. 

To introduce the new package to 
consumers, Zinsmaster launched a 
strong advertising campaign. This 
program was touched off with full- 
page color newspaper advertisements. 
In addition to a strong follow-up 
schedule of newspaper advertise- 
ments, the program will include tele- 
vision and outdoor advertising. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Baked Goods for 
Breakfast 


Breakfast is a pretty sad meal 
in most cases, and the people who 
eat breakfast in restaurants are not 
always the most cheerful in the 
world. So comments Harold K. Wild- 
er, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Bakers Council, in an article 
in a recent issue of the Virginia 
State Restaurant Magazine. 

Reporting the success of one res- 
taurant operator who featured a 
“quickie breakfast” that included a 
sweet roll, he points out that it is 
good business to serve more sweet 
baked goods at the day’s first meal. 

“I predict,” he writes, “that any 
restaurant operator who really goes 
after this type of breakfast business 
in earnest fashion will not only win 
a lot of friends but add dollars to 
his bankroll.” 

And he won't be hurting the bak- 
ing business, either, as Mr. Wilder 
happily adds. 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











ITs 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged—ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
NESOTA 


MINNEAPOL MIN 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PIRES PEA 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











EVERY SEAL 
YOU USE HELPS 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Famous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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A Suggestion 
System Will Pay 
Dividends in Ideas 


In a 7-year period, the [Illinois 
Central Railroad paid out almost 
$380,000 to employees for their ideas 

and realized savings amounting to 
many times that figure by following 
suggestions from the ranks. An in- 
tensive campaign, sparked with the 
offer of cash rewards for employee 
ideas used, brought nearly 200,000 
efficient twists and gimmicks to the 
attention of the LC.’s top manage- 
ment. 

Ideas from the bottom, from bak- 
ery employees, can likewise save mil- 
lions of collective dollars in bakery 
operations, cut cost corners and bring 
out new ways of doing old things 
that wouldn’t occur to the boss or 
to his assistants because they can’t 
know every twist that individual em- 
ployees have worked out. Hundreds 
of businesses throughout the country 
save millions of dollars annually by 
using their workers’ suggestions; how 
can the baker do likewise? 

Procedure for setting up a work- 
ing employee-suggestion system 
which will bring in the bacon breaks 
down into four phases: (1) securing 
the suggestions; (2) checking their 
practicability; (3) rewarding the sug- 
gestors in money or glory or both; 
and (4) setting up machinery for put- 
ting workable suggestions into ac- 
tion 

Efficiency a Big Factor 

To do the full amount of good 
it is capable of doing, a suggestion 
system can’t be instituted haphaz- 
ardly. It takes work and organiza- 
tion. But an efficient system will 
pay dividends far in excess of its 
inaugurating and operating cost. 

First step is to merchandise the 
system in the same _ sales-minde:! 
way that “hot” stock would be 
pushed. 

It is necessary to let employees 
know that the system is there, then 
sell them thoroughly on the idea 
that the company is sincere in want- 
ing their suggestions for smoother 
operation, and that the suggestions 
will be used and appreciated. To do 
this every tool in the sales promo- 
tion kit must be used. 

Initial step is to tell about the 
system at a meeting of all hands 
The boss himself should do the talk- 
ing so that employees will know 
that their ideas are welcomed at 
the very top. Details of the system 
should be presented fully; employees 
should be told at the beginning why, 
where, when, and how to enter sug- 
gestions. Rewards, in money or glory 
which go to those entering success- 
ful suggestions, should be outlined. 

To keep employees interested in 
sending their ideas into the top man- 
agement, a selling joh as completely 
merchandised as any other selling 
operation must be undertaken. The 
best tool for this is unrelenting pub- 
licity. 

Continuing Publicity Methods 

Envelope stuffers put into the 
workers’ pay should stress the means 
by which that pay can be increased 
Posters, nailed on spots where em- 
ployees pass regularly (such as the 
time clock) should stress the sug- 
gestion system. Companies with suc- 
cessful experience stress the fact 
that these posters must be rotated 
regularly, lest their familiarity de- 
tract from needed attention value. 

The regular channel through which 
suggestions flow must be outlined. 
The best means for collecting them 
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is by using boxes, placed conspicu- 
ously about the bakery, and clearly 
labeled “Suggestion Drop Box.” 

To keep them coming, it is neces- 
sary to let employees know that 
their ideas are appreciated. One sure 
way of doing this is to offer a reward 
for suggestions which are put into 
use. This might be cash—the surest 
lure—or it might be glory, in the 
form of an appreciation certificate or 
a public commendation. Even unused 
suggestions should be answered cour- 
teously. One large manufacturer 
whose suggestion system saves thou- 
sands of dollars annually in oper- 
ating cost sends a form letter, over 


the president’s signature, to all em- 
ployees entering ideas. This is quick 
—and friendly—and effective. 


Earning Trust in System 


Many companies find that it is 
better to solicit unsigned ideas, since 
some employees always regard the 
set-up as a “trick” of the bosses. 
How to reward those who sent un- 
signed suggestions presented a prob- 
lem to one large store, which worked 
out a neat solution. The form now 
used is perforated and numbered. 
The employee writes his idea in the 
form’s top space, tears this off, and 
retains the bottom stub as his “tick- 
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et.” Then, if his suggestion is ac- 
cepted, he brings the stub to the 
office when a winner for “Number 
1048” is announced on the bulletin 
board, and receives his prize. 

Regular forms for writing sugges- 
tions make it easier for employees 
and result in more entries being 
received. Usually, forms have space 
for the idea, and for the employee's 
estimate of what it will accomplish. 
Space should also be provided for 
the name if entries are to be signed; 
if not, key numbers must be print- 
ed on both top and stub. 

Most firms have found that keeping 
a ready supply of suggestion forms 

















RAN’S AS 


Says the National City 
Bank of New York 
In a letter to its customers— 


from which we quote: 


Li mel 7 . . 
Even a successful business organization 
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has no more assurance of permanence 


than a winning baseball team unless it 


keeps on, its toes, to take in able new per- 


sonnel, and constantly change its ideas and 


methods to meet prevailing conditions.” 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
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La Grange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS hiner 








results in more entries being re- 
ceived. A rack beside the drop box 
is an idea, and department managers 
may be supplied with forms for dis- 
tribution to their subordinates. 

Quick acknowledgement of entries 
is usually appreciated by employees. 
One large shop empties its boxes 
daily, and sends out thank-you notes 
on the same day that the entries 
are received. 


Speedy Action Valuable 

Equally speedy treatment should 
be given to checking practicability 
of the suggestions. As soon as they 
are received, most companies route 
them to department heads and fore- 
men for their comments. 

Another regular form is often used 
to expedite this operation. Attached 
to the suggestion form, it provides 
space for the department head’s com- 
ments and proposals, and contains 
sufficient space for two or three su- 
pervisors to express their views of 
the idea. Printed on colored stock 
and stamped “urgent,” a comment 
form stands out like a pay envelope 
on the supervisor's desk, crying for 
immediate attention. 

Final compilation of what is done 
apout a suggestion is kept in a per- 
manent file by most firms. This indi- 
caies the suggestion itself, the em- 
ployee entering it, the action taken, 
reward given the worker, and even 
the reasons for rejection if any. 

Once ideas have been received, 
passed upon, and approved, they 


It's Easier 
to Advertise 
Today 


The 
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should be put into practfte as quick- 
ly as possible. Seeing fast action 
taken on their co-workers’ sugges- 
tions, other employees are encour- 
aged to enter their cwn ideas; more- 
over, if it’s a good, money or time- 
saving idea, the quicker it goes into 
operation, the more good it can do. 

For employees’ ideas can do good. 
The best suggestions for doing rou- 
tine things more efficiently, big com- 
panies have discovered, often origi- 
nate at the bottom. Harnessing ideas 
from the bottom is smart business. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Steel Anchor Ring 
Prevents Wind Damage 


to Round Grain Bins 


WASHINGTON—A new type an- 
chor ring for keeping circular metal 
grain bins in place during wind 
storms has been developed by agri- 
cultural engineers of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working in co- 
operation with private industry. The 
new bin anchor, described as a foun- 
dation ring, replaces the conventional 
concrete block foundation often used 
for such bins. 

The ring is primarily a 22-in. ex- 
tension of the bin with a 4-in. steel 
flange bolted horizontally onto the 
base of the extension. After installa- 
tion, the ring is about two thirds 
below ground level and the weight 
of the earth on the _ horizontal 
flange anchors it solidly in place. The 
bin is then bolted to the top of the 
ring, about 7 in. of which projects 
above the ground level. 

Sand or dirt fill is added inside the 
ring foundation to bring the loose 
metal bin floor up to the level of 
the original bin base and well above 
ground level. 

Empty or partially filled circu- 
lar bins have been easy prey to strong 
winds in the past, even though an- 
chored with wood posts or wires at- 
tached to buried weights. The en- 
gineers who developed the founda- 
tion ring say it anchors a bin against 
wind damage and also eliminates the 
problem of grain and bin damage by 
storm water penetration at the 
ground level and affords protection 
again damage by rats and mice. The 
ring works with old or new bins 

BREAD 'G THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW STORAGE PLANNED 

FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 
The construction of a six-compart- 
ment grain elevator to cost $75,000 
and service departments to add $15,- 
000 has been started by the Farm- 
ers Grain & Elevator Co. here. Pres- 
ent storage capacity is 117,531 bu., 
according to Hilmar Weinheimer, 
president of the firm. 





a 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD *x WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | 
x kk 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS ; 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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FOR SAFE, SANITARY SHIPMENT OF FLOUR 


USE HAMMOND MULTI-WALL BAGS 


Once packed in Hammond Multi-Wall Bags 
..+ flour leaving your plant is given maximum 
protection every step of the way from your 
mill to the consumer. These sturdy bags keep 
flour clean and safe... prevent infestation and 
sifting. Available to suit your needs in sewn, 
pasted, open mouth or valve style. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 





OrriceE s&: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 





UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 


POLAR BEAR claims only to be 
as good a flour as you can buy... 
and as good all the 
time. Fifty years of 
milling integrity stand 
behind that statement. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read 14 the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


U 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


‘In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








= 


Established 189 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORE 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








The Tallahassee, Fla., office of 
Western Union is reported to have 
been surprised and pleased with the 
success of its special “Easter Bunny- 
gram” sales just before Easter Sun- 
day. A message from “Peter Rabbit” 
was sent to children the night before 
Easter. One message was extra pop- 
ular. It read: “Go to bed early and 
sleep tight, and I'll come hopping in 
to see you tonight.” The men weren't 
sending the message to their little 
children but to their wives! 


$e ¢ 

An English soldier in a French vil- 
lage seeing a wedding in progress 
at a church asked a Frenchman 
whose wedding it was. 

“Je’ne sais pas, M’sieu,”’ answered 
the Frenchman. 

A few hours later, the same soldier 
saw a coffin going into the same 
church and curiosity getting the bet- 
ter of him, he again asked the iden- 
tity of the individual. 

“Je’ne sais pas,’’ was the response. 

“Blimey!” ejaculated the Tommy, 
“he didn’t last long.” 


¢?¢?¢ 

A puzzled small girl watched a 
party of anglers putting off in their 
boat. 

“But, Mummy,” she asked, “do the 
fishes like all that beer?” 

e¢¢¢ 

Eddie, the hardware store clerk, 
had made a name for himself as the 
most inefficient and discourteous 
salesman ever. The atmosphere when 
he was absent one day was like the 
tranquil beauty of summer weather 
after a thunderstorm. One regular 
customer remarked on the difference. 

“Eddie ain’t just away,” said the 
proprietor, “he don’t work here any 
more.” 

“Do you have anyone in mind for 
the vacancy?” the customer asked. 

“Nope,” said the proprietor. “Eddie 
didn’t leave no vacancy.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Two little girls were discussing 
their families. “Why does your grand- 
mother read the Bible so much?” 
asked one. 
Replied the other: “I think she’s 
cramming for her finals.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
The city youngster was roaming 
around in the country when he found 
a pile of empty condensed milk cans. 
“Hey, guys,” he called excitedly, 
“come here quick. I’ve found a cow’s 


nest.” 
$e ¢ 


Bessie was talking about her two 
boy friends: “If I could combine them, 
I'd be the happiest girl in the world. 
Ronald is gay and suave and rich and 
handsome and witty, and Clarence 
wants to marry me.” 


¢?¢¢ 
“Miss Jones,” said the science pro- 
fessor, “would you care to tell the 
class what happens when the body is 
immersed in water?” 
“Sure,” said Miss Jones. “The tele- 
phone rings.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














Broenniman Company 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITY'LE ROCK -* ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








/ Sdnubitiainis & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. MarShall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 14-16—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15. 

Jan. 21-23 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Claypool, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 23—Barley Improvement Con- 





ference; Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Jan. 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Cable Address Dorreach,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARK LANE 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 


Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WaraTrak,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTER! 
155 Wallace St., a. c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, Soni EE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Pxitrp,"’ Dundee 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. & South College Street 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Addres Code 
Riverside 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street 


GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 















Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Fila- 
mingo, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Rob- 
ert M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ll 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


Feb. 14—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 
1005 Pendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


Feb. 15-17 — National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Drake Ho- 
tel and Knickerbocker Hotel, Chica- 
go. 

Feb. 18-21 — National Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, Inc.; Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; gen. mgr., Peyer H. 
Prato, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Feb. 18—National Food Brokers 
Assn.; National Canners Assn.; Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Assn.; 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 


April 8-10 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn.; El Paso, Texas; sec.-treas., J. 
R. L. Kilgore, 319 So. Ist St., P.O. 
Box 126, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 10-1l1—Iowa Bakers Assn ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 
Omaha; sec.-treas., Howard W. Elm, 
917 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 

April 18-21—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents national con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 327 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

April 19-21—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Fairmont Ho- 
tel, San Francisco; sec., I. J. Strom- 
nes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th St., 
Sacramento 14. 

April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 

April 27-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio; sec.-treas., Ben M. Ferguson, 
Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 

April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 


May 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 

May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 13-15—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


May 14-18—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City. 


May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 

May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; acting sec., H. E. 
Frederick, P.O. Box 267, Marysville. 

June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa) ; Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Mo.; temporary chairman, Joseph 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Mrs. Louis 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 





N. V. hw tray The son 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
olg' AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,”” Copenhagen 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 














FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 

Cable Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witbure” Amsterdam 











A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

— Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd, London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








UR SPECIALISTS 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 

















Par aa 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 








FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “iti: 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 
FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 
New Orleans Denver, Los Angeles 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











ba . ad 7 * 
Golden Loaf” 2's 00: 
ate 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








A bilen¢ Mills Co dep ae 
Acme-Evans Co . 6 
Acme Flour Mills Co es 40 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belf 

Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Cx 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Flours, Inc 

Ames Harris Neville Co 

Appraisal Service C Ink 

Arkell & Smiths 

Arnold Milling Co 

Atkir n Milling Co 


ice Foods Co 

nis Bro. Bag Co 

rnstad, Asbjorn P 
Blair Mi 
Blake, J 
Blodgett, Frank H In 
Bolle & hilthuis . 
Be r joven Hose & Rubber Co 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman C 
Buhler 


Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
gan Mills 


rancis Mi 


1 Valley Milling 
land Mills, In 
ral Foods, Igleheart 
neral Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 


Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd noes 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co..... 
Green's Milling Co 

Grippeling & Ve 


Habel, Armbruster & 

Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 

Harris, Upham & Co.........-e06:. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Hart-Carter Co . 
Hoffmanu Roche, Inc 

Holland Engrs ng Co 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 

Howes, 8., C« In 

Howie, J. K ) 
Hubbard Milling 
Huntér Milling ¢ 


Milling Co 


Inter-Continental Grain Co eae 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div 
Interstate Corporation 


Internatior 


Jaeger, Frank Mill 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
» W. J., Ce 
R., & Son 
& Co... 
& Co ° 
Construction Co 


Inc 


Grain Co 
Kansas Milling ¢ 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly kson Co 
Kelly 


Kenser, 


King Midas FI! 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd 
Knightor 3 & Sons. 


Koerner, 


Lathrop Gr 

Lexington 

Loken & Co . 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Macdonald Engineering Co 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Ott . 
Maple Leaf Mil 

Mardorf, Peact 0., 

Marsh & McLer B, ImC...ce. 
N. V. “‘Meelunie,”” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co 

Mente & Co., Inc 

Merck & Co., Ir 

Mid-Kansas Milling Co ° 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
Milling Engineers, In eee 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Mitchell, E. P ° 
Monsanto Chemical Co, .. 
Montana Flour Mills Co.. 
Montgomery Co., The we 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co Secccccccce 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd..... 
Morten Milling Co 

Murray, D. J., Mfg 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co 

National Cotton Council eoce 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 

Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkis, Peter R., § 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 

Noblesville Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 


Nor-Vell, Inc 
Novadel-Agene Corp 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd.. 
Osteck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co.. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Pearistone, H. 8., 

Peek Bros. . ee oes 
Penn, William, Flour Co.. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc » 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co... 
Pratt, BR. ©. ... ceecces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B 

Red Wing Milling Co. 

Rhoads, J. E., & Sons 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. .. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ruoff, A., & Co °° 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co . 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Schneider, W. } Oompany 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd 
ridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Sikes, 8S. R Co 
Simonds-Shields-Th 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
: th, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories coccssece 
Southwest Mill & Industrial Equip. Co.. 
Spindler, L. G ‘ 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co 
mnard, Collins & Co 
win Chen 
§ p & 
Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co 
Sullivan & Kennedy 
Superior Separator 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

lex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.... 
rhompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. cebesecs 
obler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. > 

Twin City Machine Co.. 


Uhimann Grain Co 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.... ° 
U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.... 
Universal Brush Mfg. Co.........+. 
Urban, George, Milling Co..... 


Valley Grain Co 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 
Victor Chemical Works 

vi P. C & Co 

Voigt Milling Co. .. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd... 
Watson-Higgins Milling ¢ 

Weber Flour Mills Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.... 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co.... ° 

Western Waterproofing Co. 

White & Co. ..... 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 








A, the fire alarm system is always on duty for your 
protection, so, too, is the N-A Flour Service Division always at 
your call to help with flour processing problems. In emergency and 
day-to-day standby service alike, progressive mills everywhere have 
found through experience that N-A Service means prompt, 
courteous and practical attention to all the details of flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative — they're located 

in principal cities throughout the country — for details on Dyox 
for maturing, Novadelox for color, N-Richment-A for uniform 
enriching, and N-A Service for relief from treatment worries. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE .=. 


N-Richment-A 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for uniform enrichment 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT 
TEN YEARS FROM NOW? 


$1,400? ... (As little as $2.50 per week invested 
in U.S. Savings Bonds will mount to 

a ten-year total of exactly $1,440.84— 
enough for that long-promised trip of 
a lifetime! ) 

. (Put away $7.50 a week starting now, 
and you'll get back $4,329.02 in 1960— 
enough to send a son to college! ) 

. (Can you spare $18.75 a week for the 
next ten years—when your earning 
power is highest? U.S. Savings Bonds 
will pay you $10,828.74—a mighty nice 
addition to your retirement income!) 

Whatever the amount of money you want .. . however you 
want to spend it ... the surest, safest way to reach your goal 
is a plan of systematic saving through U.S. Savings Bonds. 
If you wish, you may arrange with your bank to save through 
the Bond-a-Month program. The payments are automatic— 
you just sit back and watch your savings rise. 

Right now—the beginning of a new year—is an excellent time 
to begin buying U.S. Savings Bonds. Why not make it your 
1951 New Year’s Resolution? 





